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UST as there are two ways to travel by sleeping car, so 
there are two ways to travel in your automobile. You can 
use regular gasoline and get there, or you can use Ethyl 
Gasoline and drive more easily and more comfortably. 
Today you can buy Ethyl for less, on the average, 


than you paid for regular gasoline only a few years ago. 


Ruy ETHYL GASOLINE 





MORE PEOPLE NOW 


ose ETHYL 


than any other 
motor Juel 


Ethy! Gasoline is good, tested gasu- 
line, made better by the addition 
of Ethyl fluid. It is now sold by 
nearly every oil company. It is 
bought—and enthusiastically ene 
dorsed—by more people than buy 


any other brand of motor fuel 





IN THE AIR Army and Navy 
planes use Ethyl. Large transport 
companies use it. Private aviators 
use it. They find that Ethyl's 
smoother, greater, and more de- 
pendable power is one of the most 


important aids to safety. 


~ 


ON THE WATER—Boat racers 
depend on Ethyl. Private owners’ 
find that it adds extra knots, lessens 
repair bills andJlengthens the life of 


their motors 


Ngai 


ON THE TRACK—Every winner 
of the Indianapolis speed classic for 
the past seven years has used Ethyl, 
World records for every kind of 


automobile racing are held by Ethyl. 





IN CARS LIKE YOURS—Ethyl 
makes such an improvement, offers 
eu h economir al and effi« ent pow - 
er, that nearly every car manufac- 
turer now builds high compression 
motors requiring gasoline of Ethyl 
quality. Older cars thank you even 


more for Ethyl's greater power 
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ETHYL fluid contains lead. Ethyl 


Gasoline quality is maintained by 











laboratory inspection of samples 


collected from pumps daily. Ethyl 


Gasoline Corporation, New York. 
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JUDGING THE BOOKS 


JRAYER meeting opens this week 
with a question: “Is any place on 
earth left unexplored by white man? 
If not, what was the last place he 
charted?” Since we see by your 
empty faces you’re going to say 
something about Byrd and his Poles, 
we'll spare you your dumbness and 
spill the answer. No, there is no 
place the white man hasn’t pene- 
trated, unless it’s the heart of 
women writers. And the last place 
to be knocked off was the South 
Arabian Desert, known as Rub‘ al 
Khali, or the “Empty Quarter” of 
Arabia to you unintelligentsia. 

Further, it was Bertram Thomas 
who did the penetrating, at that. A 
young man of solid English rootage, 
gifted with a vast expanse of brow, 
young Thomas didn’t waste his time 
at college drawing Machamer girls 
in his notebooks. Instead, he built 
himself into the tradition of the 
Burtons and the Col. Lawrences. He 
filled his notebooks with what it 
takes to pursue such a career, and, 
for the benefit of you who just came 
in, that means he became an anthro- 
pologist, an arab linguist, a topo- 
graphist, a geologist and also the 
makings of a couple of other Royal 
Fellows. Thus he emerged from his 
student days, not ready for apple 
selling (until things picked up when 
he would sell bonds) but a thoro 
Arabian scholar. 

And, if you top this off with a few 
vears of good, hard field work among 
his chosen people, you will get a 
rough idea of why “Arabia Felix,” 
which is the log of Thomas’ expedi- 
tion, is such a wonderful book. In 
fact we'll go further and point it up 
as the best book of its kind we’ve 
ever read—this side of Lawrence, of 
course. Lawrence is without ques- 
tion the head tycoon of the sandy 
wastes—a poet rather than a scien- 
tist. Thomas is just twisted around 
the other way. His passion for the 
facts, the scientific data, comes first. 


ee the moment, Edmund Wilson, 
who, even tho he writes below 
Twelfth Street, New York, is tops in 
this country as critic of the literati, 
has put aside his thoughts on pure 
literature, and turned to the world 
outside his library window. A liberal 
by nature, with a flair for strictly 
realistic reporting, Mr. Wilson can- 
not help but see things outside in a 
pretty headachy condition. Come to 
think of it, there is some trouble 
around about money or banks or jobs 
or something isn’t there? 

In any case “The American Jit- 
ters,” a collection of stark photo- 
graphs of the meagrims brought on 

(Page 25, Please) 
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ON AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER 


Within 36 hours, by rail, of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
only 12 to 24 hours from intermediate cities . . . An im- 
portant jobbing and concentration center for an area 
leading in the production of Cotton-Clay and Wood 
Products-Coal-Peaches-Strawberries-Poultry-Rasp- 
berries- Tomatoes-Bauxite-Oil-Marble and Lime. There 
is ample supply of natural gas and hydro-electric power 
for unlimited industrial expansion. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


In Little Rock is the largest single line passenger term- 
inal in the country, operated by the Missouri Pacific 
whose freight and passenger service radiates 


NOR THWEST—T wo routes, via nections to the north and east. 
River Valley it Ar 





the Whit bh SOU THWES T—To Texarkana, 
kansas River \ to Ft. Smith, Dallas, Arizona & Southern California 
Kansas City, Colorado and the P SOU THEAST—via the Arkansas 
cific Coast ‘ River Valley to New Orleans 
EAST—To Memphis with conn SOU TH—To Houston, Galveston, 
Gone to thes the RioGrande Valley, Waco, Austin, 
NORTH To St. Louis with con San Antonio, Mexico. 





DEPEN DABLE 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 





AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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(SOOD LAMPS 
cut the cost of 
(SOOD LIGHT 


ioe PS that /ook the same may not give the 
same amount of light. One may provide 
light economically; the other extravagantly. A 
simple way to thrift in lighting is to use General 
Electric MAZDA lamps. Then you will be sure 


to get all the light you pay for. 


For General Electric MAZDA lamps are not 
only inspected hundreds of times in the process 
of manufacture, but 40,000 MAZDA lamps are 
tested daily by the Electrical Testing Laboratories 
of New York, an independent outside organiza- 
tion, to make sure that you get full measure of 


light for the current used. 


General Electric makes a specific lamp for each 
home lighting need. From the light in the hall- 
way to the light at your dressing table 
you can avoid waste by asking for G. E. 
MAZDA lamps, made by the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hear the “G-E Circle”... the woman's club-ef-the-air ... ever 
National Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast uctwork of 58 stations, 
at twelve, weom, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, every weeb-day 


but Saturday ... Also every Sunday, at 5:70 p.m. E. D. §. T. 
with the world’s fimest voices singing the world's favorite somgs. 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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JUDGING THE NEWS 





\ THEN we asked farmer how 
things were with him, he said 
they were so bad that he had to lay 


off even his scarecrows. 
New York 


__prcernenen owners that their 


whisky has had to take another cut 
CONOMY, now hear, 


EK watchword among Brooklyn base- 
ball fans. Some are even said to be 
tossing out pop bottles with strings 
tied to them. 


a 


USINESS is so poor for 


is the 


we 


HEN there was the Kentucky coal 

miner who went away for a va- 
cation, and, when he returned, 
-ouldn’t get back into the state. 


M we wonder: if ever 


come back, what will done 
all the stuff on hand? 


AYBE it’s beside the point, but 
does 
with 


beer 
be 


6 trouble is that when prosper- 
ity come back, the people 
next door will get a radio and the 
people upstairs will give parties. 


does 











Misi . 





HE clipper ship has become ob- 

solete, and we suppose the next 
thing to go will be the old fashioned 
full rigged market. 


oS nee men think they have an in- 
Y feriority complex, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they’re just inferior. 


(oo used to be out on the 
course before dawn, to get an 
early start. When you see them on 
the course that early these days, 


they are looking for golf balls. 
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OK 32 and Z 10 

M* list said four pairs of socks. 

I could find only three in the 
bundle but it didn’t surprise me any. 
I never could figure out how Sam 
Lee kept things straight anyway. 
OK 32, my last ticket had read. The 
week before it had beén a yellow 
T 13, and the week before that it had 
been a green BM 58. The whole 
thing was, obviously, a mere gesture 
at system. 

The next time I dropped into 
Sam’s place he shuffled toward me 
with a smiling “Hallah!” and I said 
reprovingly, “Sam, I brought you 
four pairs of socks last time and got 
only three back.” 

He turned silently and rummaged 
through a mess of vari-colored tickets 
until he came to pink ticket OK 32, 
which he translated for me. “Two 
pairs pajamas, six shirts, three 
shorts, seven handkerchiefs, three 
pairs socks,” he read aloud. 


“I can trim the pants off you now or uny 
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“Watch th’ kid watchin’ your car, mister?” 





other time!” 


4 


“But there were four pairs of 
socks,” I protested. 

Sam’s expression remained serene. 
“Two pairs pajamas, six shirts, 
three shorts, seven handkerchiefs, 
three pairs socks,” he repeated im- 
passively. 

“There were four,” I insisted pa- 
tiently. 

“Three pairs pajamas, six shirts, 
three shorts, seven—” 

“All right,” I sighed, “three, then. 
They were cheap socks anyhow. 
How much do I owe you for this?” 
I handed him blue ticket Z 10. 

Sam scuffed around searching for 
the bundle, whistling tunelessly. He 
found it nestling between red D 89 
and salmon PX 21, wrapped neatly 
in brown paper. He cocked his head 
and scrutinized the ticket for a 
moment. “Two sissy-nine,” he hissed. 


T was my turn to whistle. “That’s 

the most I’ve ever paid!” I said 
in a shocked tone. 

For the-first time Sam looked a 
little anxious. He reached under the 
counter and drew forth a square 
frame enclosing a number of wooden 
beads strung on wire; the sort of 
gadget we used to play with in 
kindergarten. Sam frowned at the 
laundry list and flipped two or three 
strings of beads back and forth along 
the wires, muttering something in 
Chinese. I stood helplessly by, feel- 
ing a trifle silly, as he shuttled his 
way to a total. Then his face cleared. 
“Two sissy-nine,” he announced. 

Now I know why Chinamen make 
good in the laundry business. 
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Skippy 


Dialogues 


By Perey Crosby 


_——: What becomes of va after 
ya die? 

SKIPPY: Your soul leaves the body 
an’ goes to Heaven. 

SNOOPSY: Why doesn’t the body go 
too? 

SKIPPY: An’ throw the undertak- 
ers outa work? Ain’t there enough 
people unemployed? 

SNooPSY: But if the body went 
with the soul, they’s never would’ve 
been undertakers. 

SKIPPY: An’ there’d be more people 
outa work just the same. 

SNOOPSY: Well, they’d have been 
somethin’ else. But what I’m trvin’ 
to get at is why the body don’t go 
with the soul. It belongs to the bod 
The body give it nourishment while 
it was here, an’ zingo! soon as the 
soul’s through with it, the body’s 
left with nothin’ but a vest o’ daisies. 

SKIPPY: Ya say the soul lives in 
the body an’ then goes off without it? 

SNOOPSY: Yes. 

SKIPPY: Well, a man lives in a 
house an’ it keeps him warm, but 
when he goes out he leaves the house, 
don’t he? Well, supposin’ the man 
was goin’t to the delicatessen’s for 
a loaf o’ pumpernickel an’ fifteen 
cents worth o’ boloney, you wouldn’t 
expect him to call up the house mov- 
ers to get him up there, would ya? 

SNOOPSY: There’s somethin’ to 
that. 

SKIPPY: Ya bet ya life there’s 
somethin’ to that. Take a football 
it’s a bladder inside what makes it 
go, but without the bladder che skin’s 
no good. 

SNOOPSY: 
of? 

SKIPPY: Pigskin. 

SNoopsy: I told Freddie sheepskin. 

SKIPPY: See, ya wasn’t sure. 

SNoopsy: He didn’t know the dif- 
ference an’ neither did I, so neither 
of us was the wiser. 

SKIPPY: Yeah, but now ya know 
the difference an’ ya’ll worry yaself 
wonderin’ if Freddie will find out the 
difference. 

SNoopsy: Well, if he does, I'll say 
I was lyin’. 

SKIPPY: Why don’t ya tell him ya 
didn’t know? 


What’s a football made 
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SNoopsy: An’ have him ease it 
around that I don’t know a pig from 

sheep? 

SKIPPY: Yeah, but it’s forgivable 
if the pig’s dead. 

SNooPSY: When a pig’s dead, doe 
his soul go to Heaven? 

SKIPPY: They don’t let pigs die. 
They rush them off to the butcher’s 
so’s ya'll be sure o’ havin’ chops. 
Say, what’s botherin’ ya about the 
soul takin’ the body with it? 

SNoopsy: Well, I'll tell ya. I got 
a hankerin’ after soul learnin’ so I 
brings meself up to the liberry an’ 
asks the forelady if she’s got a book 
on souls, an’ with that she takes me 
to the window an’ points to a church 
an’ says, “That’s their business 
they’ll learn ya.” Well, I looks in 
on the church an’ I get put in a 
Sunday nool, an’ I ain’t there ten 
minutes when I learn that we mustn’t 
let the Pope come over an’ take the 
country. It was the Pope this an’ 
the Pope that an’ beware o’ the Pope. 
An’ then they got tellin’ me about 
God an’ I got scared, so I was won- 
derin’ if the soul just went away by 
itself, could it burn? What’s the 
soul made of? 

SKIPPY: Well, I’ll tell ya what the 
soul’s made of. Take a lot o’ people 
singin’. Let’s say it’s a church on 
Christmas Eve, an’ the candles are 
lit on the altar, an’ the people is 
singin’ “Holy Night, Silent Night,” 
an’ some o’ the people that’s singin’ 
maybe has lost somebody they love 
very much—maybe a father, maybe 
a brother, an’ maybe a _ mother. 
Tears is comin’ down the cheeks 0’ 
them people an’ the voices is very 
beautiful. Well, sir, take any part o’ 
the space in that church an’ meas- 
ure it to the size of a kid or a 


“When a pig’s dead, 
does his soul qo to 


Heave Ok i 


woman or a man, an’ that’s a soul. 

SNoopsy: That’s very beautiful. 

SKIPPY: Oh, don’t get me talkin’ 
on the Episcopal church ’cause I'll 
keep ya here all day. “Nunc 
Dimittis”—ya don’t know what that 
is, do ya? 

SNOOPSY: Chinese, ain’t it? 

SKIPPY: No, it’s just somethin’ 
us Episcopals know but we ain’t 
tellin’ everybody. 

SNoopsy: Well, the don’t 
burn, do they? I mean, supposin’ 
ya’re bad? 

SKIPPY: My father says there was 
a very smart man—very smart—a 
Greek, an’ I says, “Pop, don’t be 
takin’ up with foreigners, the 
Americans has got to stick together.” 
Pop says, “When this Greek was 
walkin’ around, the only Americans 
over here was the Indians, an’ the 
earth was flat. Anyway, the people 
thought the earth was flat.” I 
couldn’t see where the Greek was 
very smart if he thought the earth 
was flat, when ya can take any little 
school kid an’ he knows the earth is 
round. Anyway, Pop pooh-poohed 
that an’ says that this man says that 
a soul only sticks to the body when 
it’s been evil—I mean when the soul 
an’ the body was out to have a good 
time. The way Pop explained it to 
me, he says when the body tells the 
soul what to do, an’ they’re just like 
that! Well, some day they got to 
part an’ the body goes first with a 
bad person, an’ the soul begins to 
mourn for the body an’ gets so heavy 
that it can’t leave it. It gets thinkin’ 
o’ the good times the body an’ him 
had together, an’ so help me if it 
don’t look like the body. That’s why 
va have ghosts, Pop says. 

(Page 28, 
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The Diary of Mrs. Pepys 


By Baird Leonard 


AY 9.—Awake betimes, reading 

in Warden Lawes’ “20,000 Years 
in Sing Sing,” a book which gives 
the impression that it would be a 
pleasure and a privilege to be incar- 
cerated, and apropos of the enter- 
tainments given for the prisoners, I 
was minded of Frank Tinney’s con- 
fession that the convicts objected to 
his singing for them because it 
wasn’t in their sentence. My hus- 
band, poor wretch, in with his morn- 
ing monologue, which I did unwont- 
edly interrupt with the statement 
that I was thinking of going in for 
a Renaissance, and he gave me the 
comforting assurance that it was a 
fine thing for the middle ages. So 
up, and did on my new tailleur, of a 
splendid color and texture, but with 
pleats in the skirt which distress me 
through having to sit carefully to 
keep them in order, and such sarto- 
rial difficulties make me think wist- 


fully of the uncivilized South Sea 
Islanders, who wear a grass circlet 
and let it go at that. To luncheon 
with Meg Maltby, overly loquacious 
on the trials of parenthood, for it 
seems that her nine year old girl is 
actually possessed of a devil, being a 
liar and a food-sneaker and various 
other things which would cause me, 
in her mother’s place, to give her a 
few good beatings. But Lord! Meg 
mentions with a certain pride the 
brat’s affiliation with chain store 
clerks wherefrom she gets handouts 
of cheese and sausage when she is 
walking with her nurse, and I was 
obliged to laugh aloud at Meg’s il- 
lustration of that woman’s gloom, 
“She’s a very pretty little girl, 
Madam. Children are like flowers. 
I hope you raise her.” The child is 
deaf to spiritual appeal, also, foras- 
much as, beiny taken recently to an 
impressive communion service, she 
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“Dear Governor: The boys down here want to 
know what you think of the idea of having a Co-ed Jail?” 
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whispered to Meg, who was on her 
way to the altar, “Bring me back a 
sandwich.” Thence to a _ broker’s 
office to make some inquiries, greatly 
amused that the clerk did not attend 
me at once, having marked in the 
past that several real geniuses of 
my acquaintance can readily drop 
their painting, music, sculpture, etc., 
upon a polite interruption, but that 
a man behind a counter must always 
finish some mysterious scribbling be- 
fore he can demean himself to give 
you his ear. 


AY 10.—Dick Anthony in at 

what seemed the crack of dawn, 
with deplorable tales of the decrease 
in prices for newspaper and maga- 
zine work, but he did add, as a sop 
to his own pride, that Edgar Allan 
Poe sold “The Raven” for ten dollars, 
nor could I refrain from remarking 
that even that small sum was an 
overpayment. Granger Gaither also 
in, telling me how Bonnie White, 
going about Baltimore to collect rents 
for his father, had happened into a 
quaint restaurant on the waterfront, 
plastered with the most fetching 
signs, one of them being “Don’t com- 
plain about our coffee—some day 
you’ll be weak and old yourself,” and 
another, “Don’t use so much sugar. 
Stir. We don’t mind noise.” To 
luncheon with Emmy Cowles, and we 
spoke, amongst other things, about 
the present state of polite learning, 
which does not seem to us to be a 
florescent matter, and Emmy, me- 
thought, summed her disgust up well 
in a sentence, “Why, all that most 
people know about Beethoven is that 
he was deaf.” The meal a splendid 
one, sweetbreads with a marvelous 
yellow sauce, soufflé potatoes, as- 
paragus, salad, and a_ strawberry 
tart, and the salt and pepper holders 
so impressed me that I made definite 
inquiries about them, silver globes 
with the map of the world engraved 
on them, and the condiments emer- 
ging through perforations in the 
Arctic Circle, and I learned that they 
could be purchased at Tiffany’s for 
sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
apiece, which was dispiriting news. 
Walking home through the town, 
amazed to mark how many of the 
prices of remote grocers were lower 
than those of our neighborhood, but 
realizing that there would be no 
economy in taking a cab to carry 
home a few jars of marmalade. A 
fine dinner of a baked ham, and so 
early to bed, but sleepless, and 
minded of Sam’s advice, “When you 
come to the end of a perfect day, 
don’t drink any black coffee.” 
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“Fill out this credit reference and come hack tomorrow night.” 


“Spring Cl ‘aning” 


HE Communists want the people of this country to 

work together like a huge machine, we are told. 
Well, we ought to be able to do that well enough, with 
all the politicians we’ve got who are willing to keep us 
cleaned and oiled. 


The appropriation for National Park maintenance has 
been reduced. We suppose that means they’ll shut off 
some of the yeysers. 


An Indiana woman whose husband is out of a job 
has just given birth to her second set of triplets. The 
father is doing as well as can be expected. 


Times are so tough some of the presidential candi- 
lates are reported to be just throwing their last season’s 
straw hats into the ring. 


The courts have decided that Negroes may vote in 
Texas Democratic primaries. It is also constitutional 
for them to tickle the heels of a mule. 
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The 
Banishing Americans 
“Taos Indians fail to oust 250 artists 


and writers from pueblo.” 
News item. 


CHIEF RAIN-IN-THE-FACE: How! 

CHIEF SNOW-DOWN-THE-BACK-OF- 
THE-NECK: How! 

CHIEF R: Paleface go yet? 

CHIEF S: Paleface still here. 
Paintum canvas. Ugh! 

CHIEF R: Ugh! White man clutter 
up place. No good. Him no raise 
corn. No pound maize. No weave 
baskets. Just paintum picture, 
write-um verse, all day. White 
Chief Witter Bynner still here? 

CHIEF S: Um. 

CHIEF R: Ugh! White Squaw 
Mary Austin, too? 

CHIEF S: Um. 

CHIEF R: Maybe white man like to 
buy pueblo? Sell dirt cheap. No 
good now. Red man go to Okla- 
homa; dig oil: get wampum. How! 

CHIEF S: And how! 

CHIEF CASUAL - WATER - UNDER - 
Foot: (bursting into pow-wow): 
Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! 

CHIEF R: Ugh what? 

CHIEF C: White Chief Dreiser on 
way! 


% 


CHIEF S (galvanized into action) : 
Red man go on warpath! Last straw! 
Go gettum tomahawk—beat drums! 
Scalp-um plenty! 

They begin to dance with stamping 
feet as the curtain falls 

—NORMAN R. JAFFRAY. 


“Have you been throwing any more big orgies? 
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( uaee for a moment the bomb- 
4shell cast into our midst by 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge, a visiting 
Merchant Prince, I think the word is, 
from England. Mr. Selfridge, after 
getting a load of our bullish and 
bearish pranks on Wail St., and 
after a cursory glance at the recent 
Congressional market probe let fall 
the following crack. “Play the races 
rather than the stock market!” 
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That is laying it on a bit thick, 
isn’t it? I mean to say, are the fair 
names of A.T.&T., U.S. Common, and 
Standard Oil to be cast aside lightly 
in favor of a dollar bet on Fancy 
Fanny in the sixth race at Blue 
3onnets? Does it mean that the long 
clarioned slogan “There is safety 
only in four percents” is to be jetti- 
soned for the Masked Marvel’s Feed 
Box Special late track flash? 

In the interests of science I made 
a trip recently to Jamaica, which is 
a race track of sorts, hard by the city 
of Gotham. After the third race 
was run I knew that I was doing my 
duty as a good citizen. Obeying the 
clarion call from the White House, I 
had stopped hoarding. Twenty five 
dollars I put back into circulation, 
that is of course provided my com- 
mission agent (bookie to you), 
doesn’t turn French peasant on me 
and hide it away in an old sock or 
something. 

I switched my business after the 
third race; after all, a guy can stand 
just so much. I betook myself to the 
lawn, which is an open space in front 
of the clubhouse. Here stand sundry 
furtive looking gents who address 











JUDGING 
THE SPORTS 


you sideways out of slit mouths and 
offer to give you odds as high as two 
to one on the horse of your choice. 
It is pretty awe inspiring to see the 
way they chuck their largesse around 
—sort of makes a fellow feel proud 
to give them the dough. 


M* new business associate was 
i called “Rubber Watch” Joe. A 
charming, rat-like fellow of the old 
school, he at once offered to steer 
me through the shoals of speculation 
with all the savoir faire of a glib 
customer’s man. 

“What’s good in the fourth race, 
Mr. Rubber Watch Joseph?” I asked. 

“It’s a two hawse race,” he replied. 
“‘Always back the long shot in a two 
hawse race.” 

So ten dollars went on Sun Mission 
(quite a horse in its day). Sun 
Mission ran a beautiful race. It was 
second at the half, and going into 
the straight it closed a big gap to 
wind up a good second by about three 
lengths. 

“What’s good in the fifth race, 
Joe?” I was a trifle surly now. 

“Only two dawgs in this one, bet- 

(Page 28, Please) 
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The complete new summer taxi 
with hammock and shade trees. 





Complete organ for 
folks who like mu- 
sical horns. 




















Pedestrian 
Rope - 
Catcher.” 
















“Not quite a car, but it will do for 
BRnough rumble seats Jor parkin j in the lane.”’ . 
: cle ane. 
all who think you should take 
hem riding. a 















Horns and sirens are passé 


—hence the Jack-in-the-Bozx, 
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The Parked Car 


HERE’S too much courtin’ in the 
parked car and too little in the 
parlor. That’s my idea. 

In the old days when love-making 
was confined to the parlor, with the 
mother and father asleep in the next 
room, you didn’t run no risk of 
having a strange travelin’ man in the 
family; but the minute the young 
people gave up the parlor and started 
readin’ palms in a car parked on a 
lone country road, trouble raised its 
head and snorted in our faces. 

In my day, when I went to see a 
girl, she opened up one of the win- 
dows and entertained me in the par- 
lor. There we'd set, the girl and 
me, in chairs four feet apart, lookin’ 
at Goat Island, Niagara Falls, on 
the stereoscope. . I suppose it seems 
tame to the young people of today 
and mebbe it is, but no parlor- 
courted girl ever sobbed into her 
pillow afterward; or suddenly had 
to pack her suitcase and go to visit 
Aunt Emmy in Omaha. 

Where is the stereoscope today? 
Up in the attic along with the 
Favorite Hymns of Moody and 
Sankey, that’s where. How many 
girls of today ever heard of Goat 
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By Homer Croy 


Island? How many young men and 
women of today, when they are 
joined together in the sight of God 
and a perspirin’ congregation, go to 
Niagara Falls to see the wonder of 
Nature? A handful. Bad sign. 

My friend and neighbor, Earl 
Hardesty, is an example of what I 
mean. He’s as fine a man as you'd 
ever want to meet; pays cash at the 
sfarage, never sends in a night call 
and aint ever bought a tire in his 
life from a mail order house. Well, 
Earl had a daughter by the name of 
Aurealia—a fine Christian _ girl, 
helpin’ at the strawberry festival 
every spring, and was the last girl 
in our town to get a chapped knee- 
cap. Everybody expected her to 
marry a plain, hard-workin’ man 
and raise a large fam’ly and be an 
honor to the Baptist Church. 

Two blocks east of Earl’s on Mul- 
berry Street lived a young feller who 
was sweet on her and it looked like 
weddin’ bells and everybody hoped 
so, as there aint a finer or more 
inspirin’ sight in the world than a 
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clean, noble young man and a girl 
with the starlight of innocence in 
her eyes, walkin’ slow and stately 
down the aisle, arm in arm, while 
the Widow Woods thunders out 
Lohengrin’s Wedding March. And 
it would of been a match, too, except 
Aurealia got the high-falutin’ feel- 
ing which affects so many girls. 
Too good to be courted in the parlor. 

One day when Aurealia was going 
slowly past the Metropole Hotel, a 
drummer who was settin’ on the 
sidewalk with his chair tipped back 
against the wall run his eyes over 
her, like drummers will. At this 
moment Aurealia’s handkerchief ac- 
cidentally slipped and fluttered to 
the sidewalk. The drummer picked 
it up and handed it to her with a 
bow and followed her into Wednes- 
day night prayer meetin’. 


c= I see you home?” he asked 
4 after they had finished “Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus.” 

“T suppose so.” 

He began to call on her, which 
was the beginning of the trouble. 
Instead of courtin’ her in the parlor. 
or mebbe settin’ with her on a bar 




















“Wot makes ya think ya couldn't sell beer here?” 
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rel-stave hammock, he began to take 
her out ridin’ in the automobile 
which his company furnished him. 
Vhen your daughter is in the parlor 
you know where she is—no walkin’ 
the floor and wondering if it’s better 
to take a chance and wait a while 
longer, or run out the car and start 
lookin’. 

Well, to make a long story short, 

rl had to get himself a new suit 
’ clothes and give his daughter to 

man whose last name he had 
iardly got acquainted with. It was 
all because the parents of America 
have let courtin’ pass from the par- 
lor to the parked car. If Earl had 
been more particular in this regard, 
he would have a son-in-law he could 
be proud of, when anybody asks 
about him, instead of having to hem 
and say, 

“I aint heard from him lately, but 


I'm expectin’ a post card this week 


we they’re gettin’ bold in parked 
<i cars, too; ‘Il do things and say 
things they wouldn’t dream of in the 
parlor. Take for instance: I was 
settin’ in my garage late one evening 
looking over some invoices when an 
emergency call comes in from east of 
town, and I gets into my car and 
starts out. Pretty soon I see a dark 
car ahead of me pulled off to one 
side of the road and I draws up 
beside it and turns my flash- 
light on it—and there was a couple 
spoonin’! 

In my day the girl would have 
leaped out of that car and raced as ; ma 
down the road like a wild deer and Hooray, girls—an order: 





wouldn’t showed her face before 
County Fair, but what do you think 
she said? “What you buttin’ in for? 
Get out of here.” And I had to get. 

Yours for the return of the old- 
fashioned parlor. 

Pike Peters, Owner and Prop. of 
the Pawnee Garage. Tourists treated 
like friends. 

















Night Boatmen 





len always suspicious of men who 
take boats 
When railroads would do just as 


well, 

For nautical masculine travel con- 
notes 

The urge to be sowing a few tiny 
oats 


Away from the fireside’s spell. 
I’m always suspicious of men who 
take boats 
When railroads would do just as 
“If that party comes for his linen knickers, they'll be ready tomorrow!”’ well! —A. L. L. 
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The Engineers’ Kevolution 


TRANGE currents are running in 
S the roiled national stream. Some 

day history may declare that 
while an engineer sat in the White 
House fighting against political revo- 
lution, it was suddenly discovered 
that an actual revolution had been 
brought to pass, by the engineers 
themselves. We may at this moment 
be on the verge of the most para- 
doxical of all revolutions, in which a 
distracted people says to the tech- 
nologist, “You did all this damage” 
and, in the next breath, “So we put 
society in your hands to repair.” 

It has become fashionable to lay 
the blame for our current woes on 
the capitalist system. It has become 
fashionable, too, to look toward Rus- 
sia or Italy or Mexico, to wonder 
whether comfort might not be found 
in another social system. But we 
begin to hear it said that we may 
soon be forced to try a new concep- 
tion of governance, one wholly new 
and wholly American. 

The reasoning goes like this: 

We have in this country ten mil- 
lion unemployed. We have been 
brought to this crisis partly by the 
vicious vagaries of prices and the 
profit system, but mostly through the 
achievements of technology. Ma- 
chines have taken the places of men 
at an incredible rate. Even during 
the depression the designers have 
been furiously practicing their devil- 
ish magic. The assertion is made on 
high technical authority that even if 
we should return now to the bus- 
tling industrial activity of 1928, only 
half of the present unemployed could 
be put back to work. 





We have got to face the fact that 
this depression is no mere turn of 
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the business cycle, that this terrify- 
ing lack of employment is not a tem- 
porary emergency, but is techno- 
logical, is a permanent problem. We 
may witness the spectacle of the 
number of unemployed rising to 
25,000,000. 

The Ford factories are already 
obsolete. Plants are now being de- 
signed where machines will turn out 
vast quantities of goods with only a 
single man in the whole building to 
tend them. And as yet the technolo- 
gist has hardly begun to do his 
stuff; only in rare instances has he 
been allowed to put into operation 
the knowledge he already has. 

Viewed in this light, the Russian 
Five-Year Plan is but a great blun- 
dering to-do over an outworn tech- 
nique, all our political philosophies 
are but children’s fairy stories, our 
traditional economic theories are but 
savage superstitions. 





An economist said recently that 
this nation is acting like the man 
who went to the doctor and said, 
“Doc, I’ve been misbehaving. I’m in 
bad shape. I want to go to a party 
next Friday night. Can you fix me 
up?” The doctor replied, “Maybe. 
3ut what you ought to do is to 
change your whole regimen for a 
year, go on a diet, get lots of sleep 
and exercise, reorganize your home 
and business life, make a new man 
of yourself. If you don’t, you'll be 
dead at the end of a year.” And the 
man replied, “We’ll talk about that 
some time. All I’m interested in now 
is getting in shape for that party 
next Friday night.” The doctor gave 
him a shot of something—and he 
didn’t even get to the party. 

For two years this country has 
been interested only in getting to a 
prosperity party, just around the 
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corner. It hasn’t got there yet. Ii 
may if it takes a shot of the right 
thing. We believe that a certain de- 
gree of fixing up can be accomplished 
by means of a great program of 
public works. 





For the lons pull, however, there 
is nothing for it but economic plan- 
ning on a national basis and for 
long term of years, complete, drastic, 
fearless. Because such planning has 
to do with work and not money, with 
the balance of consumption and pro- 
duction, it will never be done by 
either politicians or bankers. Be- 
cause it is strictly a technological 
job, it can be done only by the engi- 
neers. The social scheme they may 
offer will borrow little or nothing 
from other times or other lands. It 
will grow out of our own American 
soil—literally so, for its base will 
be the conditions created by our 
natural resources. It will rely upon 
continental self-sufficiency. It will 
discard all theories of foreign trade, 
tariffs, international exchange, im- 
perialism. It will be a new national- 
ism. It will abolish unemployment 
and provide universal security. It 
will shorten the hours and years of 
toil and at the same time lift higher 
yet the standard of living. 

Such is the promise of what Mr. 
Howard Scott calls “technocracy,” as 
distinguished from autocracy and 
democracy. It’s the newest thing on 
earth. It is hard-boiled, and it is 
offered on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
And it sounds to us like the only 
revolution worth talking about, the 
only kind that holds any hope of suc- 
cess on this American continent, be- 
cause it is a logical expression of the 
peculiar genius and the special en- 
dowment of America. 
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means youl graduate.” 


Mr. Trevelyan and the Red Flag 


By McAlister Coleman 


“a is she doing now?” asked 
Mr. Trevelyan of 


his wife. 

“Suzanne,” said Mrs Trevelyan, 
“is still writing her thesis.” 

Mr. Trevelyan stirred unhappily 
behind his newspaper. There was 
silence for awhile and then he said: 

“IT suppose I’m terribly old-fash- 
ioned and stupid, but I can’t for the 
life of me, remember what it is she 
is writing about.” 

His wife sighed. 

“Suzanne’s thesis is on, ‘The Func- 
tion of the Pit Committee in the 
United Mine Workers of America.’ ” 

Now Mr. Trevelyan sighed and 
went back rather gloomily to his 
newspaper. Presently he said: 

“Just what is a Pit Committee?” 

It was Mrs. Trevelyan’s turn to 
sigh and she did so, and answered 
wearily: 

“I don’t know, exactly. It is one 
of those things she picked up on her 
trip. I mean her coal-mine trip. Not 
the textile mill tour.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Trevelyan, “coal- 
mines.” 

Just then Suzanne came in and, 
smiling brightly at her parents, went 
across the room to the piano where 
she sat down and after thrumming a 
bit, began to sing in a high, clear 
voice: 

“Arise, ye prisoners of starvation, 


Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 

For justice thunders condemnation, 

A better world’s in birth—” 

When it was over, Mrs. Trevelyan 
smiled vaguely at her daughter and 
said: 

“That was pretty, Suzanne, what 
is the name of that son?” 

“MOTHER! Pretty!” Suzanne 
laughed a bit wildly. “I would hardly 
say that it was pretty. That is ‘The 
Internationale,’ it’s our battle hymn.” 

“It is not,” said Mr. Trevelyan 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Both 
women turned to look at him. 

“It is not what?” asked Suzanne 
coldly. 

“It is not the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’” answered her father. 
“*The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ 
goes,” and he hummed: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
where the grapes of wrath are 
stored.” 

“Father,” said Suzanne gently, 
“vou just don’t understand. I didn’t 
say it was the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.’ I said it was our battle 
hymn. ‘The Internationale,’ you 
know. The battle hymn of the pro- 
letariat. Our battle hymn. Besides 
you have the ‘words wrong. Besides 
we have words for that old tune. 
Words of our own.” She sang in her 
high, clear voice: 
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“Solidarity, forever, the union sets 
us free.” 

Mr. Trevelyan started to mutter 
something, but his wife said loudly, 

“Now that was pretty. I mean, 
er, stirring. Where did you _ pick 
that up?” 

“Mother,” said Suzanne patiently, 
“you and Father are always asking 
where I ‘pick things up?’ I didn’t 
pick that up. It’s what we sing on 
the picket lines. To keep up the 
spirit of the coal-diggers, I mean.” 

“ *Coal-Diggers?’” said Mr. Tre- 
velyan hurriedly, before his wife 
could say anything. “Do you mean 
coal-miners, by any chance?” 

“Of course,” said Suzanne pity- 
ingly, “coal-diggers are coal-miners. 
You know, the proletariat.” 


R. TREVELYAN rose. He made a 
4 strange noise. He seemed to be 
choking. He went abruptly from 
the room. 

Mrs. Trevelyan glanced anxiously 
at Suzanne, who was following her 
Father’s exit with a cold, apprais- 
ing eye. 

“You see, dear,” said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, “Father is upset. About coal- 
mines and all. He just had a notice 
from the company that he is inter- 
ested in, that on account of the last 
strike of the coal-miners, that is, 
coal-diggers, there won’t be any divi- 
dends and 

“Never mind, Mother.” Suzanne 
waved a graceful hand. “I’m afraid 
Father is a hopeless entrepreneur. 
Petty bourgeois, I mean.” 

And then she turned again to the 
piano and in her high, clear voice 
began to sing, 

“Let cowards hiss and traitors 

sneer, 

We'll keep the Red Flag flying 

here - 


Reflection on Perusing 
the D.A.R. Congress 


F I were a ventriloquist 

I’d go to D.A.R. 
Conventions, and precipitate 

A wholesale family jar. 


I’d make that bulky woman there 
Tell sexy jokes and shady 

In ringing tones, and then I’d hav 
That elephantine lady 


A little farther back remark, 
“I’m just a plain damn fool 
To travel all those miles to hear 
These lady chairmen drool.” 
—MARGARET FISHBACK. 
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Memo to the Boss on a 
Bright May Morning 





EE here. You rarely get a sky 
As tidy as the one that I 
Observe outside the windows there. 
The sun is crisp, likewise the air. 
So please, let’s ring the closing gong 
This minute 





Working all day long 

Is not relieving the depression. 
So why not have a picnic session 
And try for one day to ignore 
The wolf careening round our door, 
Just thumb our noses for a bit 
At hard times, and go out and sit 
On benches as the jobless do 
And get our ultra violet too. 

—MARGARET FISHBACK 








No End 
ACING fans are facing a tough 
season. Not only will they lose 
money betting on the horses, but 
they’ll also be forced to watch them 
lose over and over again in the news- 
reels, | 





FATHER—Damu this grape fi uit! 












News From the Colleges 


ILL FILBERT, a sophomore at the 
University of Michigan, was 
fined ten dollars in Ann Arbor 


Police Court for hoarding. Filbert 
drove his runabout with eighteen 
fellow students in it. 

O. Zock, who was expelled from 
Yale two years ago for writing ob- 
scene things in library books, is the 








editor of a new monthly humorous 
magazine. 

Social leadership among Prince- 
4 ton clubs and fraternities is now held 

by the Signet Club. A survey has 
revealed that collectively the fathers 

of members taken in this year lost 
more money than the fathers of new 
members of any other club. 

Chattanooga University, it was 
disclosed recently, has a_ student 
humorous magazine that has never 
put on a burlesque issue of “Time.” 

A newspaper reporter in Provi- 
dence, R. I., last week discovered a 
junior at Brown who was actually 
working his way through college 
selling magazine subscriptions. The 
name and address have been sent to 
Ripley. 

The Harvard Business School has 
added a course in Philosophy to its 








S 




















a curriculum. 
—ARTHUR SILVERBLATT 
| E’D like to see every Girl Scout 
; grow up to be a woman driver 
“There’s nothing personal,in this madam.” and do one good left turn a day. 
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HERE are just two reasons, or 
justifications, for a _ writing 


man doing a prodigious amount 
of work. One is to achieve some- 
thing eventually beautiful and, with 
it, a deserved glory. The other is to 
make a pot of money. If a man 
doesn’t achieve one or the other, his 
life may be put down—by himself as 
weil as by others—as a failure. 

The late Edgar Wallace did an 
enormous amount of work, produc- 
ing plays, novels, short stories and 
what not by the train-load. Much of 
this work was popular, but none of 
it had the slightest artistic reason 
for being. What is more, according 
to the published reports of his estate 
after his recent death, it made him, 
considering its bulk, only a fairish 
amount of money. Hence, in the way 
the world looks at such things—and 
looks at it soundly—he was a dud. 
True enough, he was, as has been 
noted, popular, which is to say that 
thousands of inferior persons ad- 
mired what he wrote. But no man 
worth his salt, even in his own secret 
estimation, takes pride in any such 
jitney Kudos. It is, indeed, down in 
his better and more ambitious heart, 
just a little disgusting to him. True 
enough, again, Wallace liked the 
superficial luxuries of life end hi 
income, while it lasted, was sufficient 
to allow him to gratify his tastes in 
that direction. But the gratification 
of such tastes is a transient thing, 
as even the fellow of most gala im- 
pulses only too well knows, and is a 
sorry makeshift and but a momen- 
tary opiate for wishes closer and 
deeper and infinitely more thrilling. 

There are dolts who imagine that 
hard work is its own reward and 
these will accordingly say that Wal- 
lace doubtless got a sufficient excite- 
ment out of it, whatever else it may 
or may not’ subsequently have 
brought him. But hard work is ex- 
citing only if it is followed by a 
worthy recompense of one kind or 
another: fame founded upon the 
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quality of what one has done, or for- 
tune, or, at least, personal satisfac- 
tion grounded upon the firm convic- 
tion that what one has written is 
grand stuff. As I have said, Wal- 
lace did not win such fame; he did 
not win such fortune; and I doubt 
whether, in his innards, he ever for 
a moment believed that his work 
touched even remotely the borders 
of art. He was a successful writer 
in a relative sense—he didn’t make 
one-tenth the money that such a 
thousand times superior writer as 
Shaw, say, has made and he gained 
only a tawdry renown. His career 
should therefore be an inspiration, 
in an opposite direction, to all young 
and aspiring writers. 

Another of his plays, originally 
produced in London four years ago, 
was lately displayed to such local 
theatregoers as hate the Springtime 
air and like to sit inside playhouses 
these nights. Its title was “The Man 
Who Changed His Name.” There 
was a fair dramatic idea in it, albeit 
one long familiar, the idea, to wit, 
of the consequences of fear, but 
Wallace contrived to make little of it 
save a hackspiel. He probably wrote 
it in a couple of days, as he wrote 
much of his stuff, and it showed it. 
The same idea, in other hands, might 
have been developed into a reputable 
play. Even one or two of the Grand 
Guigncl boys have managed it with 
sounder result. And various short 
story writers have often got some- 
thing far better out of it than Wal- 
lace. I recall a tale, “The Footsteps 
of Fear,” printed in the old Black 
Cat magazine thirty-odd years ago, 
that Wallace might have studied with 
profit. And W. W. Jacobs in “The 
Monkey’s Paw” might similariy 
have given him a few pointers. 

In the Wallace exhibit we had a 
married woman, her lover and her 
husband. The woman learned that 
her spouse, or a man she believed to 
be her spouse, once murdered a 
previous wife and her boy-friend. 
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of George Jean Nathan 


Every move that he therefore made 
inspired terror in her and in her 
boy-friend. So far, so good. sut 
then the old hackerei began to set 
in its finger. Instead of pursuing his 
theme in its more subtle psycho- 
logical implications, Wallace re- 
sorted to cheaply external stage 
tricks and the session resolved itself 
into a sub-Hanlon show. In the end, 
the husband was found to be merely 
a man with the same name as the 
murderer and all wound up O. K. In 
other words, twaddle. 

Fay Bainter did well with the 
role of the wife. As the husband of 
the suspicious manner, Frank Con- 
roy gave a performance that was a 
befuddled cross between Molnar’s 
“Devil” and the raisonneur in a 
Pinero play. Derek Fairman, as the 
amorous boy-friend, was enough to 
drive any wife straight back to her 
husband in the prologue of any play. 
Thomas Loudon, in a minor role, 
gave a creditable account of himself. 


DREADFUL dose of drool called 

“Broadway Boy” showed up 
lately at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre. It dealt with life backstage 
and its authors, the MM. Manheimer 
and Paul, evidently persuaded them- 
selves that they were doing to the 
theatre what the authors of “Once 
in a Lifetime” did to the movies. 
The only thing they did to the thea- 
tre, however, was to write the kind 
of play that helps to ruin the theatre 
business. Not many worse plays 
have been uncovered to the local 
stage. 

Who the MM. Manheimer and 
Paul are, I do not know, but one 
thing is certain and that is that they 
are not playwrights. It has been 
some time—indeed, all of two or 
three weeks—since I have seen any- 
thing so amateurish as this sad botch 
of theirs. Their attempts at comedy 
took the stereotyped “I’m a—, not 
a—” form of repartee and their idea 

(Page 32, please) 
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your right by employing a sweeping 
elbow movement as you lay cards 
down in the middle. The _ ideal 
sweep, in fact, catches him squarely 
in the eye. Another good piece of 
strategy is to make a fake movement 
at one card and then unload half 






on your pack in another direction when 
Te, aval everybody is too excited to notice it. 
_* p=6 The best strategy of all is to suggest 
= Leer 


a nice refreshing nap when anybody 
suggests playing the game—it’s the 
one we always employ. 

—PARKE CUMMINGS 


WhOSNO”N.Co i 
InfcING | 


oo motorists are in such a hurry 
‘7to get into the next county that 
they go right on into the next world. 


And many a man of presidential 
timber turns out to be but another 
splinter. 





Among the things that seem to 
grow by leaps and bounds are the 
children in the apartment overhead. 


“9 had a rumble seat attached for the SuNMET 


so I could take the family out.” 


Games We Love Not to Play 
TRIPLE CANFIELD 


TRIPLE Canfield is a game of speed, 
lying, arguing and cheating in- 
dulged in by people who are looking 
for thrills. We’ve had all the thrills 
we want since those railroad stocks 
we bought started to go down. This 
game has the same general principles 
as single, or solitare, Canfield except 
that the object is to cheat one’s 
opponents as well as one’s self. 

The cards are laid out in front of 
each person in the same arrange- 
ment as in the solitaire game, but 
everybody is allowed to build up on 
the ace piles in the centre—and in- 
variably attempts to do so at once. 
This means that when a three of 
spades is showing on the middle pile, 
and all contestants simultaneously 
turn up a four, there will be a con- 
certed rush to get three cards in the 
Same space at the same time, Can- 
field being based as it is, on a com- 
plete disregard for natural laws. 

This will result further in bruised 
hands, torn finger nails, mutilated 
cards, strained friendships, and one 
good poke on the snoot received by 
the party accused of sliding his card 
under the four first. Canfield, how- 
ever, is not entirely speed and bick- 
ering. Strategy plays an important 
part, one of the best pieces of strat- ; diss 
egy being to block the opponent on “Here yare, folks, ‘What Every Young Married Couple Should Know’! 
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Up With the High Hat 

T was warm and lazy and spring 

was nonnying into summer and I 
was sauntering Fifth Avenue, drag- 
ging Mac. He was saying piteously: 
“Jr., | can’t go on. Leave me here to 
die. You go on and tell them how 
nobly I died—a victim of exercise!” 

I said firmly, ““Not on your fat life. 
I got you out of Tony’s after I'd 
worn out seven Pinkertons finding 
out which Tony’s you’d hibernated 
in. If I leave you, you'll duck right 
back into some other Tony’s and I'll 
never find you. This walk will save 
your life. You’ve spent so many of 
the last few months in a basement 


\NHAT IS "THAT 
WONDERFUL ScenT? 
—WHO ARE “THOSE LovELyY 
“THINGS SLIPPING BY 

AND LookKING “THE 
GIHER. WAY? 


you’ve got a load of underground 
diseases to shake off. You are, in 
other words, a speakeasy mole. Do 
you, for instance, know what that is 
up there—that’s the sun!” 

He said feebly “Oh, all right. But 
the next block I rest. Exercise may 
be all right but I like it sitting next 
to a rail, getting racetrack results 
by special wire. But what is that 
wonderful scent in the air and who 
are those lovely things slipping by, 
looking the other way?” 

I said “That scent is God’s per- 
fume and not something made from 
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whale scrapings—it’s spring air. 
And those wonderful things are 
women—in street dress. They’re 
looking the other way because you 
look like something raised in a beer 
garden!” 

He groaned for ten blocks more 
and when I saw he was walking on 
his heels I let down, finally saying 
“All right, let’s dally now for a 
while.” 

Since it is hard to dally along the 
streets of New York, Mac immedi- 
ately headed for a basement door 
where he was known. I headed him 
off and said “Not now. I’m trying 
to bring you to blossom and you’re 


SPRING AIR 
AN’ LoNELY 
|. WOMEN, You 














not going back into the underground 
life. We'll sit down here and wait 
for beer.” 

We sat down in our most imme- 
diate vicinity, which happened to be 
the generous steps of St. Patrick’s 
grand cathedral at 50th Street. We 
took off our coats, hats, and vests, 
Jimmy Walker not being around at 
the moment to shame us sartorially. 
For a time I watched the crowds 
loiter by, clear-of the winter’s wor- 
ries and with their best feet forward. 
After a while I noticed Mac had 
stopped puffing so I said, ‘Now that 
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I’ve gotten you used to good living 
again you might be interested to 
know what’s been what in the outer 
world since you last saw it.” 


E looked half intelligent, so I 

began: “There’s been a war: the 
Laundrymen fought the Butlers, but 
nobody having been able to tell them 
apart, the war not having a begin- 
ning or an ending, nobody knows 
how it came out except Floyd Gib- 
bons, so who cares? Walter Winchell 
had a nervous breakdown and people 
are beginning to breathe freely 
again. They split the atom. De- 
spite the falling off of subway pas- 
sengers (about ten million) nobcdy 
has been able to find a seat, but 
seats on the Stock Exchange are be- 
ing given away with cigar coupons. 
The supply of sophomore jokes run- 
ning low, the tissuepaper mags are 
breathing hard. However, the Pul- 
itzer Prize Committee made some 
strange selections — good _ ones. 
Jimmy Walker, except for a trip to 
California to get Mooney out of the 
clink, stayed pretty close to home, 
but away from the office. Columbia 
threw out a babbling editor, then re- 
instated him, but her crews continue 
to lose. Then there’s the depression, 
which is so bad Reno has had to 
install Western Union divorces to 
keep its mills going. And of course 
there’s the Revolution—” 

“What revolution?” Mac muttered. 

“The revolution. Nobody knows 
what it is or how it will start but 
everybody’s talking about it. And 
that’s why I’ve got you out today. 
I want you to lead the Revolution!” 
I said shot-tellingly. 

He amazed. 

I said, “Well it’s this way. It’s 
obvious that things can’t go on the 
way they’ve gone. There’s got to 
be a change. The only way to get 
a change is to have a Revolution. 
The only trouble is that most people 
advocate the wrong kind of revolu- 
tion. They want a revolution that 


will do away with everything, and 





























substitute bigger and better dic- 
tators or bigger and better factories. 
What I want is a Revolution to do 
away with work, as far as possible!” 


At the sound of less work Mac 
brightened. “To do away with work, 
hmmm. That’s different,” he said. 


| WARMED on. “Yes, why not? What 
is all this talk about the beauties 


of labor. What man, when _ busi- 
ness was yood, cared about hard 
work? The richer he got the further 


he wanted to get away from it, leav- 
ing it all to others while he clipped 
coupons and tore up divots. No?” 
“Yes” he said, scratchine the head 
f his cane. 
“But” I 
crafty. “My 


be bloodless. 


said soapboxingly and 
revolution is going to 
I’m going to advocate 
a platform to do away with prohibi- 
tion and highpressure promoters and 
coupon clippers. 
and better 
I’m for 


“ 


Instead of bigger 
dictators and factories, 
no dictators and factories.” 
going to get any- 
thing Mac said, quite intel- 
ligently for a man who studied eco- 
nomics four years at college. 

“Well, it stands to reason we’ve 
got to work—some. Why not just 
work enough to keep the world run- 
ning? The only difference is that 
everybody will do the thing he wants. 
That is, everybody but 
livewire We'll make the 
clerks and the 
There'll be no 
everyone’ll be 
We'll all 
government 
will be 


But how are we 
done?”’ 


loafers and 
salesmen. 
loafers hotel desk 
others we'll shoot. 
government 
the 
salaries 
the only 
money. The idea’ll be 
body’ll draw the same 
plenty to live on in luxury. Why 
not? It’s only a matter of printing 
enough money to go round and hav- 
ing some simple money standard. 
“Also I’m_ in 


because 

government. 

from the 
crime 


draw 
and 

hoarding 

that every- 
amount 


favor of 


keeping 
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things high hat. Why not? Why not 
make conditions for work as com- 
fortable as possible? Let it be fixed 
that the motorman operate his street 
car in Prince Albert and high hat. 
Let him be chummy and polite to 
the customers. Let the boilermaker 
take a few hours off for lunch at 
the Waldorf. Let the shopgirls and 
modomes take cocktails at 4 in among 
the counters. It sounds fantastic, 
but why not a slogan: ‘Everyone a 
millionnaire, with a High Hat, cane, 
Hispano and a home in the 
try?” 

“Tt sounds a little wild,” said Mac. 
“And why am I elected?” 

“Well,” I said. “After an exhaus- 
tive study all the world over I’ve de- 
cided that you probably the 
laziest man around and therefore the 
best to lead the Revolution!” 

“What Revalushin?” 
voice. We looked up and saw the 
largest hunk of beef in the world, 
dressed in blue and looking down on 
us along a length of nightstick. Be- 
hind him stood a ring of spectators 


coun- 


are 


said a coarse 


I’d raised in my innocent highhat 
Union Squaring. 

“So ya goin’ ta 

lead the Reva 

lushin’ are ya?” 

the beef beefed. 

“Well, git goin’ and 

don’t start leadin’ 


it around here, see, 
or Ill drag ya 
down ta Union 
Squweh and give 
va both a taste a 
hoof !” 
Well, we scram- 
med. But isn’t it 
just like the police 
to spoil a fellow’s 


horse’s 
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me mad. 


After the 


} 
makes 


too. 


spring plans? It 
Well, we'll fix that, 
revolution, that is. 
Anyway, we scrammed along with- 
out looking behind and only when 
Mac suddenly yanked me into a dank, 
smelly underground basement did I 
feel relieved. As we raised brim- 
ming things to our lips Mac said. 


“Yessir, if it hadn’t been for the 
underground and my familiarity 
with it you’d be looking up into 
horse’s hoofs this instant. But I 
won’t rub it in. All I’d like to point 
out is that exercise is a dangerous 
thing !” 


The Handy Gadgeteer 
My Domestic Science Release (pre- 
pared by my High Heels Tango and 


Household Accessory Dep’t.) this 
week concerns a tidy little kitchen 
gadget that should help out like a 


little colonel these no-dividend days. 
Especially if you’ve had to let Mrs. 
Slitz go and do the cooking yourself, 
women. It is*called the Mixmaster, 
it rigs up easily to a plug (electric, 
not equine), is geared with various 
speeds and enables you to mix scien- 
tifically and accurately anything 
from a mayonnaise to a_ vanilla 
groom for a wedding cake. It also 
can be operated so that it drips oil 
or juices into whatever you are con- 


cocting. Last, but not least, it will 
squeeze an orange or a lemon for a 
yvou-know-what, if you put it right 


up to it. Lewis & Conger will supply 
you or you can write direct to the 
Sunbeam Electric Products in New 
York. 
Hihattractions 
Ed Wynn amid Tuesday’s static 
for the new Fireman’s-Hat gas 
(Page 31, please) 














VEN the dumbest banker’s repre- 
fk: entative should by now see that 

there are only three ways to 
make pictures, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. The only real movies that have 
been made, and you know how few 
there have been, have been made by 
accident; accidents, that is, as far as 
the producers had anything to do 
with their creation. By the same 
token, it is the only way in which we 
have ever had good novels, music or 
any other form of individual work, 
i.e.: a man with an idea in his mind 
works alone and unmolested until he 
creates it. Thus, a camera man went 
to North Carolina and made, with a 
few professionals and some of the 
local mountaineers, a fine picture 
called “Stark Love.” Unknown direc- 
tors have worked out ideas unhind- 
ered by supervisors and suddenly 
produced: original, rounded movies. 
Usually these directors are hounded 
from then on by producers and sales 
managers and: bankers’ representa- 
tives with the result that their re- 
sulting work is lousy. Since “The 
Public Enemy” William Wellman has 
had to turn his hand to such things 
as “The Hatchet Man.” Since “The 
Crowd” and “Hallelujah,” King 
Vidor has turned out things like 
“The Champ”: is now at work on an 
old lemon long since routed from 
home talent stages. 


F course, the director does not 

have to submit. He does, how- 
ever, have to eat. In dealing with 
the individual, the producer is taking 
a chance. A man like Sternberg has 
a great camera feeling but he has 
no story sense. He may well turn 
out an interesting but incoherent 
picture, thereby losing several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, a pro- 
cedure not calculated to make even 
Norman Thomas happy in these days. 
Yet, if you don’t gamble on your 
good men you have to rely on the 
second method of  picture-making 
which in turn necessitates a good 
critical individual left to his own 
will. 

One company has proved the effi- 
cacy of the second, or factory, meth- 
od of picture production. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has made more 
money this year than any other com- 
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pany in the business, or should have 
by the end of the season. Financial 
note: I’m not a specialist in Loew’s 
but if the water doesn’t get into the 
stock you can take this as a tip. 
And MGM has not allowed one di- 
rector, and they have few enough 
with any fire, to get out of hand. 
Every production shows sensible 
supervision, and much as I dislike 
dealing in kudos, there is little doubt 
but that M. Thalberg is the gentle- 
man who has seen to it that, while 
not a single picture this year has 
had any original, striking movie di- 
rection, not one picture has been 
sloppy, ill-timed or stupid. He has 
shown a rare editorial sense. He put 
Jimmy Durante with Buster Keaton. 
He brought all the old ladies into the 
theatres with Marie Dressler. He 
nut a great child actor with Beery, 
an amiable, pleasing actor, and re- 
duced full houses of truck drivers 
and gangsters to tears. He put a 
mediocre show, “Grand Hotel” into 
the hands of an erratic director and 
managed to come out with the 
smoothest, and unquestionably, most 
successful movie of the year. 


F M. Thalberg had merely made a 

great deal of money, if he’d merely 
had a piece of freak luck, if he had 
just chanced on a temporary fad like 
Constance Bennett, he would deserve 
no credit, because even radio pro- 
ducers strike the public fancy once 
in a while. But every picture that 
has come from the MGM studios has 
looked like a factory product; has 
shown unmistakable signs of careful 
editing and doctoring after it left 
the hands of the director. It hap- 
pens that the doctoring has been 
done in the best possible manner. 

The bankers, then, can take their 
choice. Whatever they do, they must 
know by now that plumbers Can 
make one successful movie, but that 
you can’t run a successful company 
with nothing but plumbers and rela- 





Recommended 


“The Crowd Koars.” Because of the 
racing pictures 


“Grand Hotel.” If you can get a seat. 
“Letty Lynton.” Good melodrama 


“The Passionate Plumber.” Jimmy 
Durante. 














tives. If you want to take youi 
chances with good men, turn them 
loose, let them make their own pic- 
tures. You'll get a “Shanghai Ex- 


press” once in a while; you'll also 
get a “Hallelujah.” 


HERE was a bit of an uproar over 

the movie “Five Star Final” some 
months ago. It seems that some of 
the Hearst papers took exception to 
the theme of the show in which the 
press was accused of various low 
tricks. The Scripps-Howard papers 
took up the torch for liberty of the 
screen and there was quite a battle 
of words West of the Mississippi. 
By a queer coincidence, the company 
that made “Five Star Final,” run by 
the eminent Warner Brothers, has 
now released another newspaper 
story called “The Famous Ferguson 
Case” in which a reporter from the 
“New York American” stands in a 
room full of New York Times and 
Christian Science Monitor Bayards 
and lashes out at the tabloid re- 
porters. I haven’t heard whether 
the “Journal” or the “Mirror” has 
started suit against the “American” 
for slander, but I have yet to find 
any reason for “The Famous Fergu- 
son Case” other than the fact that 
ex-reporter Terrett wanted to make 
some money—which I don’t hold 
against him—and that the Warners 
had a sudden rush of charity to the 
head. 

The entire structure of the story 
reads like a Columbia University 
student’s re-write of the Hall-Mills 
vase. There is a murder in a small 
town and: the city reporters descend 
upon it. Here is a scenario. How- 
ever, Terrett, or somebody over him, 
turned the thing into a morality 
story in which we find that honesty 
is the best policy, that noble report- 
ers despise tabloid reporters and 
that sixteen year old country boys 
make better editors than forty year- 
old newspaper men. It was generous 
of the Warners, I’ll admit, to prove 
that “Five Star Final” was just_a 
fantastic thing which they utterly 
disapproved—but why bother us with 
it? They might have wrapped it up 
with a Christmas card and sent it to 
Mr. Hearst and we all would have 
been happier. 






































Knuckles and Feathers 


By Perey Crosby tin 


AY cites 


JUDGE presents this column without regard to its agreement 
or disagreement with the ideas and opinions expressed by 
the author, Percy Crosby, one of America’s most interesting 
commentators. The Editor. 


N WASHINGTON there is a _ religious 

forum which calls itself the United States 
government. This power has brought suffering to millions 
of people since Protestant organizations forsook the field of 
religion and became cogs in the machine of politics. Through- 
out the land people are starving, owing to the unemployment 
of millions. While gangsters have become unbelievably 
wealthy, the Federal Treasury has collapsed; industry has 
collapsed; and now patriotism has collapsed under the spell 
of pacifism—propaganda put out by Russia. There is not 
an officer in the army or navy, I believe, who, down in his 
heart, does not admit that America can be beaten by any 
first class power, owing to our lack of equipment, trained 
men and officers. The most tragic thing in the world is un- 
trained men trying to take the place of soldiers. To send 
out helpless men before a trained military machine is 
nothing short of murder, the guilt for which must be shared 
by every citizen of the nation. A defenseless nation invites 
invasion! 

The religious forum at Washington is attempting to elimi- 
nate, under the name of economy, 2,000 trained officers from 
what is already the smallest army in the world, in ratio to — 
population. Does that body of puppets, calling itself Con- ee J 
gress, know that Russia has a trained army of 6,000,000 men? ene 
Does it realize that Communists support a magazine called DCTs (L324 * 
“Disarm” which is circulating not only among the workers 
and the unemployed, but vis hailed in the colleges by a 


“copperhead” intelligentsi: Sattow ... sour looking... the 
plainest girl in the office. And 











ROHIBITION is responsible for the col- 


lapse of this nation. I appeal to the people then she found an easy, pleasant 
to read my book, “Patriotism,” where I have listed in the ° — 

P a , s J 7 , : So ye 7 > > co *s ° 
appendices the religions of those who voted for the Eigh- way to end her indige sion 
teenth Amendment. In the House, 175 voted for this re- , . ° ° 
ligious law. 174 of this number were Protestants, and there \ hat a fine thing Dr. Beeman did 
was 1 Catholic. Those who voted against the Eighteenth for all of us when he originated 
\mendment numbered but 55. Jt is to the lasting shame wD } © 
of this nation that 198 members of that body of men did not Beeman’s Pepsin Gum—the gum 
thir | ough »f their ountri to ot 0) reasure whieh * ° ° 9 
Roce Rental eiceaiiiaiien adn is Rane siete: — that aids digestion. Don’t put up 

Under the Constitution of the United States, the establish- with those little digestive upsets 
ment of religion is prohibited, and I hold that the President, : : , look ly 
the Senate, the House and the Supreme Court have not the that spoil your 100Ks and your 
power to enforce religious law hidden under the legal phras- disposition. Chew Beeman’s sey- 
ing of the Eighteenth Amendment. The fact that Congress : d 
passed the Eighteenth Amendment by two-thirds vote does eral times a day. The flavor is 
not alter the law as laid down by the Constitution. That . , 
document stands as evidence that the vote of the Sixty-sixth delightful. 


Congress, establishing religion in the Constitution, was a 
violation of the sacred oaths of office. 


° . 

The religious forum at Washington does not possess the és a ge th l, f 
power to eliminate 2,000 officers from the army; it does not specta YY Mag ce O 
possess the power to levy taxes; it -— _ possess the penne ‘ s i s 
to enforce one single law, while the Eighteenth Amendment ‘A iT 2 f, a 
continues to drain the blood of the people. Prohibition is CU cuges on a. 
like the flame under the porridge; put it out without further e LE, 
delay, or the porridge will boil over and smear the stove. 
Cannon had a lot to do with bringing about the deplorable 
conditions of the country, and who knows, they may yet end 
with cannon. 





FTER thirteen years of a government 

which is not that of the United States 

government, statesmen in looking over the Treasury figures 

now find themselves in the red. It may be interesting for 

them to know that the rulers of France played with the 

peoples’ money, and when the people arose against such 

tyranny, the guilty rulers also found themselves in the red. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is an act of treason, and I 

challenge the so-called Congress at Washington to disprove 
this statement. 


BEEMAN’S 
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Feeecipe for 


a sueceesstul 


week-end 


WHAT are you going to do over 
Memorial Day—do some _ concen- 
trated about business? 
cuss out Congress? grouse a bit 
about politics? go back to your 
office on Monday and fire the book 
keeper? Forget it! 


worrying 


Come down to Atlantic City and 
try the Chalfonte - Haddon Hall 
special recipe for a successful week- 
end. Take three days—Saiurday, 
Sunday, Monday (come down 
Friday night and go home Monday 
night)—fill them to the brim with 
sunshine and pour this slowly into 
your system, fill again with the tang 
of old ocean and repeat till you can 
taste the salt. Cut the days into 
large pieces of luxurious comfort— 
alternate the daylight hours of 
delightful activity with nights of 
restful sleep. Garnish with three 
delicious meals a day. You'll go 
back to town with a new zest for 
life and work. 


There’s golf. 
Supervised 


And riding. Squask. 
health baths. Came 
rooms. Concerts. Dances. And the 
Boardwalk. ... And the thoughtful 
hospitality of Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall. 


Get the week-end habit. It’s not 
expensive and itll do you good. 
Rates in the spirit of 1932. Special 
round trip fares on the railroads. 
Write or phone Atlantic City 4-0141. 


American and European Plans 
CHALFONTE- 


MADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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YOUR 


BRIDGE 


AND MINE 





By Sidney 


- 





S. Lenz 





Mr. Lenz has held, fourteen times 


Mr. Lenz will welcome correspondence from Judge readers and will aive 


related to Auction and Contract 


| geen the individual Contract 
Player is about as easy as pick- 
ing the winner in a beauty contest, 
nobody is satisfied with the judges’ 
choice—except the winner. 

Classing the players in groups 
however, might not be so bad. I 
would suggest about six grades 
something along the following lines. 
The Maestro. 

This class is the last word, the ne 
plus ultra of Contract. Only a 
Maestro is qualified to bawl out an 
expert. 

There are exactly three players in 
this class. 

The Expert. 

At least one player in every com- 
munity belongs to this group. They 
know the proper declaration and the 
correct play in any situation that 
arises and are always gracious and 
condescending in offering advice to 
players not so skilful. 

The experts are numbered in the 
thousands. 

The Player. 

Now we come to the average, mill- 
run fan, who loves the game, does 
not care particularly if his partner 
loses a trick and would be thoroughly 
happy and contented if his partner 
permitted him to do likewise. He 
looks up to the expert with respect 
and reverence. 

Over eleven million players are in 
this division. 

The Drib. 

This classification covers the great 
number of players who are ready to 
admit that they play a fair game and 

-rviven the cards—can hold their 
own with anybody. When they bid 
their hands well, they often play 
badly and when their play is good, 
their bidding is unsound. They drib- 
ble away about a trick a hand. 

The Geck. 

Here we have the player who is 
quite satisfied with his game and can- 
not understand why nobody else 
agrees with him. He is never at a 
loss for a bid, always rescues his 
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the National and International Bridge and Whist Championships 
Those who follow this department of Judge will understand why the late Wilbur ¢ 
Sidney Lenz is undoubtedly the most remarkable card player ti or 


Whitehead said 
he d has ever lenown 


md answer questions 


advi 
provided correspondents send stamped, addressed envelopes for reply 


partner and doubles the opponents 
on, “general principles.” He boasts 
that he has never read a book on the 
game and does not need to play any 
better than he does. The sad thing 
is that he never will. 

The Whyncha. 

Every bridge player has sat in 
with a member of this group, but us- 
ually they are known under other 
appellations. As this is a family 
magazine, I will not go into details. 

The Whyncha is innocent, naive 
and exasperating. He is always dis- 
tinguished by his form of question 
such as, ““Whyncha lead me my suit?” 
“Whyncha go up with the Ace?” 
“Whyncha bid for the 
“Whyncha finesse the ten?” 

Whyncha! Whyncha! Whyncha! 

More anon. 

The deal shown last week was 
played in the final session for the 
Contract Pair Championship repre- 
sented by the Goldman Cup. Only 
two pairs succeeded in bidding and 
making a Small Slam in No Trumps. 
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The Bidding 


North East South West 
ass Pass 3NoTrumps Pass 
4 Clubs Pass 4NoTrumps Pass 


5NoTrumps Pass 6NoTrumps Pass 
Pass Pass 


It is a close question whether 
South should open with three Spades 
or three No Trumps. 


game?” 














= 





In tournament play, where matches 
ire won by comparative scores, the 
maximum must be played for and the 
honor count on this deal is import- 
nt. Charles Lochridge and Johnny 
Rau of the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club and Commander Liggett and 
myself tied for top on this hand. 
Liggett sat North and knew I held 
the guarded Ace of Clubs, bcause 
my bid showed all suits stopped and 
o singletons. The King of Hearts 
vas opened and it was at once ap- 
arent that there was a fifty percent 
hance for the contract. 

If the hand that held four or more 


Spades also had the King of Dia- 
monds, the contract must be won. 
The Ace of Hearts and nine black 


ard tricks, forced East down to the 
lack of Spades and the King-ten of 
Diamonds. 

East was stuck in with the Jack 
f Spades and compelled to lead away 
rom the guarded King of Diamonds. 


BOOKS 


(Continued from page 1 


’ our economic system, is Mr. Wil- 


on’s casebook for Communism. For, 
has looked over the American 
iboring scene from every 


compass 
oint, and after studying the dirty 
work gotten in by wealth, he sees 
only the religion of Marx as the cure. 
His humanitarianism is shocked by 
horrors he has looked on and 
beneath his cold, printed, carefully 
ketched pictures you see his heart 
bleeding for the underdog. After a 
few hundred pages of this, you too, 
are likely to agree with him. 

But whether you agree with Mr. 
Wilson or not you ought to read the 


the 


book. Also, something ought to be 
done to clear up our homegrown 


messes. No kidding, Mr. Shane!) 
If only to drag Mr. Wilson out of 
lum corners and radical parlors and 
vet him back at his brilliant essays. 


Vi 7E always open a new mystery by 
Ellery Queen 


(a pansy pseu- 
donym) by mistake. Something about 
the titles of his books or their ap- 
pearance make us forget how we’d 
tried the last one and found it sour, 
even tho the author has a cleverness 
at constructing fair mystery puz- 
zles. But once we get reading it 
all sweeps back on us how (a) Ellery 
Queen (also the hero-detective) is an 
imitation Philo Vance; (b) he makes 
offensive remarks beginning “By the 
hades of Astarte”’; (c) he wears 
pince nez glasses; (d) he carries a 
vest pocket chemical set; and (e) 
he always succeeds in giving us ex- 
actly the same pain in exactly the 
same spot. “The Greek Coffin Mys- 
tery” is Ellery’s latest nullo. 
—TED SHANE 





Patriotism 


A Dialogue 


By Perey Crosby 


HE author of “A Cartoonist’s Philosophy” ex- 


pounds a common sense philosophy of the times. 


The first part of “Patriotism” is devoted to a discus- 


sion of Shaw and Gandhi and the general state of 


present world 


conditions: 


the second part, to 


Pacifism; and the third part to Prohibition- which 


Mr. Crosby holds responsible for many of the un- 


naturally extreme ideas which dominate modern life. 


In a day when the world seems full to overflowing 


with strange and 


unhealthy 


things—racketeering. 


fanatical pacifism, political dishonesty, monopoly, 


crime, prohibition—Mr. Crosby believes there is but 


one course to adopt and that is to get down to the 


soil and dig a wide trench of common sense. 


$2.00 


PERCY CROSBY—Publisher 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons—2 W. 


ith St.. N. Y. C. 





SIDNEY 8. LENZ 
Book on Contraet 
Bidding 


1-2-3 


Pocket Size — Thumb in- 
dexed for ready reference— 
Every point of Contract 
Bidding carefully illustrated 


opposite each page of text. 


Send for your copy now. Only $1.10 


including postage. 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 


18 East 48th St., New York City 





IN BOSTON 
The Hotel Kenmore 


Your distinctive Boston Address 
400 Luxurious Rooms— each with Bath 


Tub-Shower 





Commonwealth 
Avenue at 
Kenmore 

Square 


C. P. Dodson 
President 

















HOUR TEST 


@ Stay a day at The Lexington. 
Then rate it with other hotels on 
the score of comfort, convenience, 
quiet, service, economy. You'll 
understand why hundreds of busy 
people wouldn't consider any other 
address during their New York 
visits. Close to Park Avenue, the 
Fifth Avenue shops, the Grand 
Central, and not far from the 
bright lights of Broadway. 


We recommend the special 
65c. luncheon and $1 dinner. 


s 
ROOM RATES AS LOW AS * 


Sing'e $3—S84—S85 
Double $4—S85—S6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
New York City 
CHAS. E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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PRIZE 


THIRD ANNUAL 


WINNERS 


Lenz Brinoce Contest 


(The t rmé¢ 


r publishers of Judge 


Judge Publishing Co., 





nce., were responsioie 


for this contest, 


in which Mr. Lenz presented problems prepared by himself, Work, Shepard and Whitehead 


As the new publi ner we si 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chromium Plated Pyre ne Fire Extin- 
guishe? 

Pierce Shope, M. D., Camden, N. J. 

J. J. Hanselman, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Samuel D. Ostrow, Erie, Pa. 

Chas. H. Goren, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter Rothschild, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. T. Henson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 

Patrician Pen and Peneil Sets 

H. D. Crane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Guy C. Emerson, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Albert A. Riley, Washington, D. C. 

R. H. Chitten, Cleveland, Ohio 

H. L. Brittingham, Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Randall, Norfolk, Va. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COMPANIES 
Standing Patte rn Stormoguide 
Robert K. Clifton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alfred M. Pence, Laramie, Wyoming 
Sylvester C. Hadley, Detroit, Mich. 
The New Fairfagr Mode l Sto» moguides 
Mrs. P. W. Adkins, Insull, Ky. 
Mary L. Cook, Englewood, N. J. 
Philip S. Blumberg, East Orange, 
N. J. 
Joseph D. McDiarmid, Cincinnati, O. 
Lyttelton Waddell, Charlottesville, Va. 
Dorcas Ann Spaulding, Lombard, III. 
R. J. Sommerville, Detroit, Mich. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PLAYING CARD CO. 

Sets of twe nty four Duplicat. Poard 
Mrs. Howard L. Close, Freeport, L. I. 
Winifred M. Catlin, Chicago, Il. 
Walter M. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
Samuel Abramson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. B. Critchlow, Salt Lake City, Utah 
E. M. Weigand, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE DE VILBISS COMPANY 

Vanity Set 

James B. Parker, Evanston, III. 

Perfume Atomizers 

W. B. Howe, U. S. N., New York City 

James F. Collins, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia 

J. Waldo Stone, Montclair, N. J. 

Earle E. Sanborn, Akron, Ohio 

Doris B. Hovorka, Lakewood, Ohio 

Jack Bowers, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Matthew Conley, Fresno, Calif. 

B. L. Straus, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs. Edward Williams, Ambler, Pa. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO. 


Graybar Handy Cleanerette 
Donald M. Dewey, La Canada, Calif. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
Cara Nome Gift Boxes 


Jill King, Charlottesville, Va. 
J. F. Darling, Woodstown, N. J. 


sll try to see that all awards are made 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Assortments of G-E Mazda Lamps 

Louisa L. Van Ness, Nashville, Tenn. 

Smith Taylor, Dallas, Texas 

Herman H. Bogin, Detroit, Mich. 

Edward S. Norrell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James E. Carver, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hostess Model Chromium - trimmed 
Electric Clocks for the Kitchen 

Mrs. James H. Eldredge, Winnetka, 
Ill. 

Mrs. J. C. Staver, Johnstown, Pa. 

Mrs. Lydia Underhill Brooks, New 
York City 

Charles F. 
phia, Pa. 

Grace V. Kolb, Palm Beach, Fla. 

A. W. Wisner, Asbury Park, N. J. 

V. C. K. Robey, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Reynalds S. Judah, Winnetka, III. 

S. K. Rock, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

William A. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. R. E. Needham, Greenville, Pa. 

John K. Greenwood, Germantown, 
Phila., Pa. 

Leon H. Canfield, Leonia, N. J. 

Whitwell Wales, Louisville, Ky. 

J. E. MeGiffert, Roselle, N. J. 

Al. F. O’Donnell, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Jacques L. Ach, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Emily L. Brown, Burlingame, Calif. 

Alfred M. Hichman, Cynwyd, Pa. 

Malcolm Reybold, Howey, Fla. 

Salo Wintner, Bronx, N. Y. 

E. G. Flint, Jr.. New York City 

D. A. Scoville, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Frank S. Perkin, M. D., Detroit, 
Mich. 

J. C. Lemmon, Jr., 


Kutteroff, M.D., Philadel- 


Findlay, Ohio 
THE RUMIDOR CORPORATION 
Racing Mode l 


Medium Chromium 
Rumidors 

Colonel William P. Wooten, Washing- 
ton, D. c.. 

J. R. Reeves, New York City 

Low Chromium Bridge Model Rumi- 
dors 

Elizabeth: Ellett, Roanoke, Va. 

A. W. Catlin, Chicago, Il. 

Small Chromium Bridge Model Rumi- 
dors 

R. T. Johanson, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. E. Walraven, Dallas, Texas 

Ethel Rosenberg, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. R. E. Dudley, Brownwood, Texas 

S. W. Garrison, Jersey City, N. J. 

John P. Young, Ithaca, N. Y. 

B. Therkelson, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Nan Wade Greene, Syracuse, 
ry 


W. H. Grant, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roy Palmer, Baltimore, Md. 

E. J. Bartlett, Cleveland, Ohio 

BENSON & HEDGES 

Mahogany Cabinets, each containing 
five hundred Benson & Hedges No. 1 
Cigarettes 

Fred W. Buehler, Madison, Wis. 
tuth H. Baldwin, Maplewood, N. J. 

George McIntosh, Malverne, L. I. 


as originally intended) 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


First Aid Housekits and Autokits 

John McDonnell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Shields, N. Tonawanda 
N. Y 


Frank J. Kalsch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
lL). Nelson Adams, New Haven, Conn 
Harry Beers, srooklyn, i 


THE KAYLINE COMPANY 

Kaybridge Floor Lamps 

Richard B. Grant, Orange, N. J. 

Joseph Joy, McKeesport, Pa. 

LL. R. Warren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ik. W. Hartzell, York, Pa. 

Evelyn Ridge, Winnipeg, Canada 

ilizabeth McMahon, Philadelphia, Pa 

Syaney D. Pierce, Montreal, Can. 

Dr. Benjamin A. Lincoln, Philadel} 
phia, Pa. 

Dr. B. L. Jacobs, Astoria, L. I. 

S. L. Ames, Deal, N. J. 

Herbert Trigger, New York City 

Marion Bassewitz, New York City 


MOUQUIN, INC. 


Hand-painted Japane e Baskets, con 
taining food delicacies 

Mrs. J. H. Slager, Montgomery, Ala 

H. W. Davis, Washington, D. C. 

Elvin S. Martin, Lancaster, Pa. 

V. Krugloff, Newark, N. J. 

Fred Powell, Valdosta, Ga. 

Spe cial Packages of Glace Fruits 

Thomas Gallegher, McKeesport, Pa. 

Mrs. M. C. Kehoe, Jr., Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Smith, Baltimor: 
Md. 

S. T. Bigelow, Toronto, Canada 

Mrs. Leland Smith, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

Henry J. MacAdams, Lakewood, Ohio 

Joe Feniger, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sumner Orrin Nixon, Baltimore, Md 

T. L. Hearn, Orlando, Florida 

Euclid Martin, San Marino, Calif. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 

Parker Bridge Sets in grey sued 
boxe S 

Lieut. Comdr. Davis DeTreville, 
U.S.N., Annapolis, Md. 

Joseph D. McOsker, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. F. Spencer Arend, Newtonville 
Mass. 

Mrs. S. G. Kimbrough, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Beatrice Wisner, Elberon, N. J. 

Charles H. Kesler, New York City 

Phillip M. Baum, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Dr. John Alden, Tucson, Ariz. 

Dr. George C. Albee, South Orange, 


N. J. 
E. M. Wisner, Elberon, N. J. 
Richard C. Tefft, Jr., M.D., Boston, 
Mass. 
Norton Baskins, Valdosta, Ga. 
Nochem S. Winnet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gertie Weisner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Merriel A. Hall, New York City 
Jane A. Reinhard, Minneapolis, Minn. 








George 


James F. 





SPONSORED By 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA -LAMPS 


Earlier lists of prize winners in May 14 and May 21 


Dr. Henry M. Thomas, Jr., Baltimore, 


Md. 

Mrs. Ralph Frost, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 

Paul L. Sloan, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dorothy Levey, New York City 

George H. Snider, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. Purves Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Lytle Brown, Jr., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Maurice Lazarus, Cincinnati, Ohio 

C. W. Criswell, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Jos. S. Dubin, eg hg City 

Hugh F. McElroy, Jr., New York City 

W. E. McCoy, ~ dag | eat hoy Calif. 

Mrs E. J. W hitall, Washington, D. ¢ 

r. D. Leonard, Toronto, Ontario 

Edward Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bruce Marshall, Honolulu 

Harry B. Horwitz, Cleveland, Ohio 

Edwin Lederer, New York City 

Shelby C. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

Nathaniel J. Hillson, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Frieda E. Wydman, Wyoming, Ohio 

Forrest R. Shanaman, Reading, Pa. 

C. W. Humphreys, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel D. Schneider, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edgar Hayman, New York City 

Mrs. Benj. Levy, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Joseph A. Donohoe, Yonkers, 
NX. ¥. 

Eva J. Hooper, Chicago, IIl. 

Ralph A. Cash, Phoenix, Arizona 

Zella Corby, San Diego, Calif. 

W. W. Pickard, Nutley, N. J. 

Everett Silvia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs. Charles Stewart Reid, Oak Park, 
Illinois 

Macaulay, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Victor Raisman, New York City 

Mamie Epstein, New York City 

V. M. Schwarm, Louisville, Kentucky 

Helene Elin, East Orange, N. J. 

R. E. Prime, Yonkers, N. Y. 

S. A. Jahss, M.D., New York City 

C. F. Cobourn, Cleveland Heights, O. 

George A. K. Hunt, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Harry L. Bratnober, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. A. R. Andrews, Dallas, Texas 

John Coates, Quincy, Mass. 

Meta Morgan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cornelius J. Mathews, Roxbury, Mass. 

Ralph E. Houghton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. S. K. Schwartz, New York City 

ee! H. Reisman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—~ Lipnitzky, D.D.S., Brooklyn, 


\ugust Krause, Jamaica, L. I. 
Gilbert Stanley, New York City 
Harry E. Quinlivan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Francis Hazen Shafer, Haverford, Pa. 
Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown, Pa. 


Joseph R.' Fliesler, Long Island City 


Leonida Hernan, Youngstown, Ohio 
Hanley Clapp, Richmond Hill, N. Y 
Fred Dibbern, Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. Lillian E. Parker, Roxbury, 
Mass. 
William J. Ready, Brighton, Mass. 
T. E. Burke, Allston, Mass. 
Thomas W. Curran, Boston, Mass. 
Constant Lenschner, Boston, Mass. 
I. E. Levy, New York City 


issues of Judge. 
to be published next week. 


kK. O. Mott-Smith, New York City 

E. W. Kramer, New York City 
Herbert I. Bluestone, New York City 
Louis Reinhard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank T. Hovorka, Lakewood, Ohio 
Philip Abramsohn, New York City 
Donald M. Hill, Waban, Mass. 

Dr. W. A. Gillette, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mary Frances Carter, Hutchins, 

Texas 
Howard Schenken, New York City 
Mary Tyler O’Brien, Louisville, Ky. 
Ellis O. Keller, Glenshaw, Pa. 

E. T. Barco, Gainesville, Florida 
Arthur T. Wohlford, Charlotte, N. C. 
John Hansen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oscar Harney, Riverhead, L. I. 

O. Zigler, Timberville, Va. 

J. Mackenzie, Elkins Park, Pa. 
W m. F. Jordan, Norfolk, Virginia 
F. Kenyon, W: ashington, D. C. 

L. G. Courtney, Cleveland, Ohio 

F. M. Butt, Portsmouth, Va. 

N. P. Goelzer, Bloomington, Illinois 
Marguerite Stengel, Larchmont, N. Y. 


B. C. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Edward C. Monahan, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Stanley Shuford, New York City 
Geoffry Glendenning, Boston, Mass. 
Francesca L. Mathews, Plainfield, 
Thomas C. Tryon, Westtown, Pa. 
Fred L. Sprague, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mark C. Houston, M.D., Urbana, Ohio 
Arthur S. Friedman, Miami, Fla. 
John B. Luebbing, Chicago, Il. 
E. C. Scoville, Cleveland, Ohio 
Fulton C. Worden, New York City 
Thomas H. Avery, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Donald Coyle, Chicago, IIl. 
Rudolph W. Schwartz, Albany, N. Y. 
A. F. Servin, Middletown, N. Y 
Clair Criswell, Youngstown, Ohio 
Mrs. John A. Kinney, Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. E. Johnson, Leominster, Mass. 
Mrs. Bertram R. Blume, Albany, N. Y. 
Lucien Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. J. G. Poppino, New York City 
Christian S. Hutter, Jr., University, 
Va. 
David Carter, Nevada, Missouri 
Mrs. M. Rachlis, New Haven, Conn. 
Colin C. Ives, New York City 
Leo H. Perry, Schenectady, N. Y. 
R. Lowe, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Mrs. K. O. Shore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ingred L. Wester, Chicago, Il. 
William E. Carroll, Meriden, Conn. 
Edw. H. Bailey, Merchantville, N. J. 
Charles K. Parker, Roxbury Mass. 
E. Converse Peirce, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ralph N. Cahn, Youngstown, Ohio 
Charles W. Offerman, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. C. Thompson, Ripley, Tenn. 
H. Sanford Johnson, Boston, Mass. 
William F. Quane, Brighton, Mass. 
E. Warren Butt, Portsmouth, Va. 
John J. Henry, Kansas City, Missouri 
Arthur C. Bovenkerk, Chicago, Illinois 
Wm. S. Weil, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


te 
oa 


Further prize winners 


Mrs. F. A. Rahe, Chicago, Ill. 

Mary J. Fisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Helen Bonwit, New York City 

R. E. Needham, Greenville, Pa. 

Samuel B. Morrell, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Huntington V. Parrish, Hamilton, 
Ohio 

Mrs. Carolyn F. Spangler, Roselle, 
N. J. 

Carl I. Baker, Pearl River, N. Y. 

C. C. Lockett, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. H. Weaver, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. J. C. Cooley, Sandy Lake, Pa. 

Louis J. Brown, Bergenfield, N. J. 
Richard M. Levy, New ag City 

James J. Blum, Dansville, 

Irene Switser, Wichita, K: ansas 

Amelia Young, Henning, Tenn. 

Mrs. J. Wainwright, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs. E. M. Hayden, Tucson, 

Mrs. Edward H. 
ville, N. J. 

B. L. Liberman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Al R. Hoffman, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Robert B. Tibbs, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lyrra Smith, Miami, Fla. 

Herbert B. Caring, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. M. Hagerman, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Mrs. A. Lloyd Adams, Johnstown, Pa. 

Lindsay Macarthur, Mahwah, N. J. 

Mrs. Edith Taft Chubb, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Ogden Brown, Evanston, Illinois 

Reuben Horchow, Cincinnati, Ohio 

John J. Cummings, Ridgefield Park, 


Arizona 
Bailey, Merchant- 


James E. Robinson, Jr., Norwood, 
Ohio 

H. Z. White, Delaware, Ohio 

Chas. T. Kennedy, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cora Gilbert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. F. B. Rasbach, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jack Schneiderman, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Carl Ehlermann, New York City 

Marie McLees, Columbus, Ohio 

J. Kantor, New York City 

Ralph W. Ells, Somerville, Mass. 

Robert H. Shanks, Culver, Indiana 

Mrs. Pauline L. Kaiser, St. Louis, Mo. 

Beatrice E. Harris, Leominster, Mass. 

John H. Kelly, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. McLaughlin, Chicago, Il. 

James P. Muldoon, Brookline, 7—— 

John E. Hasler, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

John A. Zercher, Prescott, a. 

Harry F. Curvin, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Helen B. McVay, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mary G. Curvin, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mrs. J. M. Foote, Phoenix, Arizona 

George E. Lock, Keokuk, Iowa 

Clarence M. Ellis, Norwood, Mass. 

Thomas B. Grave, Astoria, N. Y. 

Margaret R. Mathews, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Walter L. Clark, Springfield, Mass. 

Frederick J. Robinson, Watertown, 
Mass. 

E. H. Barber, Lt. Comdr. (SC) 
U.S.N., San Pedro, Calif. 

Mrs. William S. Winslow, Charlotte, 


A. 8. Terry, Cleveland, Ohio 
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: DETROIT'S 


FINEST UPTOWN HOTEL 
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Motors, Fisher and New 


Center Buildings, 


also 
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Excellent Cuisine 
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i} Luxurious rooms at $3.00 per day. 
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SKIPPY 
Continued 


from 


What 


page 5) 
SNOOPSY: 

body ? 
SKIPPY: Well, a good body 

has a A-1 soul that keeps the 


about a_ good 


what 
b« dy 


inside as polished an’ clean as the 
kitchen of a battleship, goes off by 
itself when it gets called. 

SNoOoPSY: What do ya mean “when 
it gets called?” 

SKIPPY: When God says, “Come 
home an’ rest.” 

SNoopPsy: An’ rest? 

SKIPPY: Yes. It’s been good, ain’t 


it—kept the body polished inside an’ 
out? Well, that soul is like a firefly. 
Suppose you lost your father an’ he 
was a very good man, an’ you’re out 
in the dark night an’ you asked if 
he was any place ey an’ all of a 


sudden you saw a glow like a firefly 
an’ it lit up for a heats an’ then 
went out. That’d mean that your 
father was,tellin’ you to stop your 


worryin’ ’cause he 
the time an’ he had the light without 
carryin’ a body. 

SNOOPSY: Say, what’s the address 
of your Sunday school? 

SKIPPY: Brush your teeth an’ 
comb your hair an’ I'll take ya up to 
the minister, but don’t be crackin’ 
peanuts on the rug. Oh, I don’t 
know though, he wouldn’t care. Only 


was watchin’ all 


va’d have to pick’em up, I'll tell ya 
that. 
SNooPsSY: I know, but would he 


tell me to keep me eyes peeled for th 


Pope? 

SKIPPY: Listen, if some o’ the 
fangatics suddenly saw the Japanese 
take the country, they’d say, “You 
cared the life outa us. We thought 
you was the Pope.” 

SNoopsy: But we have souls 
though, ain’t it? 

SKIPPY: Certainly we got souls. 
Anyway, Americans has got souls. 
I ain’t so sure about foreigners. 

SNoopsy: Has big men bigger 
souls than little men? 

SKIPPY: Well, I ain’t so sure, but 


I don’t think a soul is measured like 
a tailor would measure ya for a suit 
o’ clothes. 

SNoOoPSY: How do ya know? 

SKIPPY: Well, suppose I’m sellin’ 
apples on a box, see, an’ a very little 
man comes along. As soon as ya see 
him, ya’re lookin’ for the rest of the 
circus. Anyway, tears comes to me 
eyes an’ I say, “Please buy an apple 
—who’ll buy my apples?” An’ he 
scrubs his to keep from blub- 
berin’ an’ then gives me a quarter 


nose 


S 
am 44 
Have you entered your slogan in 
the Silver King golf ball contest? 
See your pro.—Advt. 


28 


without takin’ an apple. Well, sir, 

a guy like that’s got a soul on stilts, 
SNoopsy: That was nice of him. 
SKIPPY: I’m just supposin’. Any- 

way, the next guy comes along stoop- 


in’ under the clouds, he’s that big, 
an’ I go over me act again, “Who'll 
buy an apple—oh, who'll buy me 
apples?” An’ with that, he kicks 
over me stand. Ya know right away 
a guy like that’s got a soul like a 
raisin—no, a currant. An’ that’s 
life. 

SNoopsy: It certainly is very in- 


terestin’. 
SPORTS 


(Continued from page & 


stick to the long shot.” I dug 
up twenty five smacks, which is quite 
a lot of scratch for me at any time 
and put it all on a little horse called 
Starfire. What a sweet race that 
baby ran! He led all the way and 
thundering down past the Judge’s 
stand he got nosed out by a head. 
Or maybe he got headed out by a nose 
; have it either way. Oh Starfire, 
was that the decent thing to do? 

But leaving my fortunes out of 
this (and after all I did help the anti- 
hoarding boys) I can’t help thinking 
that there is a deal of truth in what 
the old horsemen say when they 
racing does a whole lot to help end 
the depression. 

At Miami last winter 
over two millions on a new ri 
track and at the same time gave wor! 
to hundreds of men. The sum of 
seventeen millions bet during 
the three months of racing down 
there. The railroads benefited, the 
hotels gained a lot of guests, alfalfa 
hit a new high and the bookmaker’s 
daughters all managed to afford that 
extra year in Paris at the Sorbonne. 

As a gambling proposition, how- 


ter 


aver 


they spent 


ice 


was 


ever, I fear Mr. Selfridge has been 
luckier than I. It seems I am like 
that old horse player who, when 


asked what luck he had enjoyed at 
the track that afternoon replied, 
“Swell, gee, I picked the winners of 
the first five races and I would have 
had the sixth too if I’d had any dough 
left to put on it!” —R. D. 


What I Promise If Elected 
President 

F I am victorious at the polls next 

November I personally pledge my- 
self to see that you get: 

Free camping grounds. 

Free speech. 

Free wheeling. 

Free air. 

Free use of public 

Free garden seed. 

Free guesses. 

Free rousing cheers. 

Free polishing material for you 
dinner-pails. ee, a ee 


funds. 











THEN SHE COAXED “|FfT’S (5 


SO THEY WENT TO 
THE ROOSEVELT GRILL 
AND DANCED AND 


DANCED TO THE 


SPRING MAGIC OF 
HARRY RESER 
and his 
ESKIMOS 





@ They forgot about the world outside 
...about such things as unpaid bills... next 
month’s rent...even the trouble about 
Europe! All they remembered was that it was 
Spring again. All he knew was that She was a 
Very Beautiful Lady, and she, that He was 


a Very Gallant Gentleman. And so they danced 


THE ROOSEVELT 





SEE THE 


NAINA 


ff. 


.dreamily... happily. ..the while that 


able strummer of banjos, Harry Reser, and 


his talented Eskimos made music for them. 
Spring... banjos... Beautiful Lady... Gallant 
Gentleman...a floor divinely built for dancing 
feet...the tinkle of ice in glasses... Spring 


...ah, Spring! 


Mapison Avenue AT 45TH Street, N. Y. 


Edward Clinton Fogg + Managing Director 
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26 LONG SMOKES 
FOR 15 CENTS! 


A Way to Get 


Greater Pleasure 
at Lower Cost 
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treat! Every Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time, Edgewort 
offers for your entertainment a novel pri | 
gram without a dull moment The program 
broadcast over a network of radio stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
Make a mental note right now to tune in ot 
the Edgeworth program Thursday evening 


Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 262 
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Submitted by Mary Frances Phelps, New 


York City 
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LASSITUDE & LONGITUDE 


A’ there seems to be a certain and 
well-defined interest in Rum 
Row and rum-running—or, at least, 
interest in certain of its terminal 
phases—a steamship company has 
finally decided to put the Home of 
Rum Row on their list of ports of 
call. 

The Home is none other than the 





tiny. islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, just off Newfoundland. 
For years, the French inhabitants 


of these islands have just been fish- 
ing, but 1920 established a new in- 
dustry far them. So, in case you 
have any curiosity about how a Rum 
Row starts, the liners Fort St. George 
and Nerissa will be glad to oblige all 
summer. 

In the latter part of June, these 
two steamers will start calling at 
St. Pierre Miquelon on their regular 
twelve-day triangular cruises from 
New York to Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The Fort St. George, 
by the way, is a former Bermuda 
ship, while the Nerissa has always 
been running up North with an oc- 
casional trip to the West Indies. 
The price for these trips, with a sail- 
ing a week, is a hundred dollars, 
which includes everything, with time 
for light and fancy visiting at all 
three ports. 

Calling in the head of our Peering- 
Behind-the-Scenes Department, we 
managed to obtain a brief word pic- 
ture of St. Pierre Miquelon. The pic- 
ture was divided into two general 
parts, the latter part being merely 
the simple statement—‘“and they 
also do a lot of fishing. For cod, I 
think.” We'll let that part stand for 
itself. 

In 1920—or a little bit later- 
some bright mind with a professional 
standing in the tum __— business, 
thought of St. Pierre Miquelon, its 
handiness to the American shore— 
or strand, we might but won’t say, 
and a whole lot of other things. In 
a short time, these two small islands 
began to sprout where 
liquor was—and is stored—between 
Coast Guard statements telling how 
Rum Row has been driven from the 


warehouses 


seas. This liquor is then, with care, 
haste and. slight larceny—loaded 
aboard schooners and other vessels 


and taken down the coast for land- 
ings in the United States. Then, in 
case you are more interested in how 
it ends, rather than in how it starts, 
squadrons of small fast motorboats 
leave the ships—all at the same time. 
The theory is, that if a flock of these 
motorboats buzz through the Coast 
Guard lines at the same time, some 
may be caught, but the majority will 
get through? The former are merely 
charged to profit and loss, as these 


hardy souls quaintly describe the ac- 
tion, while the ones that get through 
arrive to lay the foundation, or carry 
on the good work of speakeasy charge 
accounts all over the country. 

At any rate, the Fort St. George 
and Nerissa will be busy all summer 
paying visits—the first liners that 
have ever made this regular port of 
call—with a chance to visit New- 
foundland, a country that has _ be- 
come rather submerged by acting as 


a turning point for trans-Atlantic 
aviators. 
In case you do not wish to stay 


with the steamer and return to New 
York—calls are made at Halifax both 
ways—you may leave the ship at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and take 
another ship from this port that will 
carry you up the St. Lawrence, call- 
ing at Charlottetown, and then on to 
Montreal. The time, from New 
York to Montreal, is twelve days— 
and the price the same as the other 
cruise, one hundred dollars. Add 
fifteen dollars for the railroad fare 
from Montreal to New York, and the 
works is $115. The trip up the 
St. Lawrence takes a little more than 
four days. —J. T. P. JR. 








JUDGE will be glad to help you 
get more detailed 
on any of these trips—or how 
and where to book. 


information 


Drop v7S a 











line. 
HIGH HAT 
(Continued from page 21 
Friend’s of Melrose, Mass., New 


England style Clam Chowder which 


comes in cans Also their Bos- 
ton Baked The Victor Salon’s 
record of “Song of the Bayou,” a 


sweet piece . . . The Pickens Sisters 
singing “Too Many Tears” for Vic- 
tor... W. J. Sloane’s summer porch 
furniture ... Peg’s suggested song | 
title: “Why Do You Look at Me| 
Like Butter Wouldn’t Melt in Your | 
Moouth When You Know I’m the 
Apple of Your Eye!” 


Best Steppers 

You’re the One & Good Old Times 

Specht—Columbia. 

Lawd You Made the Night Too 
Long & Everything Must Have an 
Ending—Whiteman & Van Steeden 

Victor. 

What A Life & Strangers—Kassc] 
—Columbia. —JUDGE JR. 


Fr. 


Good Hosts need Abbott’s Bitters! 
50c bottle 25c. Write Dept. J1. P.O. B. 
No. 44, Baltimore, Md.—Advt. 
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hose who insist on refined 
! environment appreciate the 
exclusive atmosphere of tt 

socially established hotel, as 


well as its central location 


1 ROOM from $95 
2 ROOMS from $135 
3 ROOMS /rom $250 
For tastefully furnished suites with 
full hotel service. 


<< 


RESTAURANT ON PREMI 3 


Attractive discounts for summe 
guests. Reservations being 
made no u for the fall. 


RKXXE 


TIMOTE L 
LA SALLE 


30 EAST 60TH STREET 
New York 


Telephone: VOwnteer £ 


we 
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~ JUDGE PAYS $10 
For each Cross Word Puzzle accepted 
from its readers. 


CROSS WORDS 
and 
LAUGHTER 
Combine the two! 
JUDGE’S 
3rd CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
BOOK 
has a laugh in every solution! 


Order your copy now at $1.50 from 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 
18 E. 48th St., New ¥ ork City 


LEG-O-MATIC 
BRIDGE SETS 
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FOR THE MODERN 
Automatic table... All 
legs open and close with 
one motion ... Compact 
comfortable folding 
chairs have the appear 
ance of real chairs 

RIGID .- SIMPLE 

BEAUTIFUL 


td At Leadina Denartment or Furniture Stores 
LORRAINE METAL MFG. CO., 352 FOURTH AVE., 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Deaf \lute: “Ask her if she's gat a sister.” 


Signs of Spring 


This is the time for new friends, and— 
like the two enterprising gentlemen above 
—Judge is making signs. 


It may be the balmy weather, or it may 
be that more and more people are discover- 
ing us. We like to believe the latter! 
Percy Crosby, George Jean Nathan, Baird 
Leonard, Sidney Lenz, Margaret Fish- 
back, Richard J. Walsh, Ted Shane, Pare 
Lorentz, Jefferson Machamer — where 

can you find better company? The cou- 
pon below moves them into your home for 
an entire year! 








JUDGE, 18 East 48th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Here’s five dollars for a year of JUDGE: 





NAME: 


STREET: 


CITY: 


STATE: 
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THE THEATRE 
(Continued from page 16) 

of suspensive playwriting consisted 
in having some character or other 
enter and interrupt the action every 
time it showed the faintest sign of 
getting ahead with itself. As for 
plot, what we were again treated to 
was the ancient wham of the under- 
study who goes on at the last moment 
and covers herself with glory. 

The acting company was no less 
tasty than the play. Alan Brooks 
and Roberta Beatty, in the roles of 
two bad actors, gave performances 
full of verisimilitude and completely 
strainless. As the playwright, A. J. 
Herbert performed the way the 
MM. Manheimer and Paul write. At 
this point, an unwonted politeness 
and consideration seize me and bring 
me to desist from mentioning the 
others by name, save only to record 
the fact that, according to the pro- 
gram, a Mr. Roy Roberts “came to 
the stage by way of the baseball dia- 
mond, having started his career in a 
semi-professional team at Tampa, 
Florida. He says it’s fine training 
for poise and timing.” 

The stage producer of the none- 
such was a Mr. Jacob A. Weiser. The 
program disclosed the news that “h« 
is a member of the faculty of the 
College of the City of New York a 
instructor and lecturer in playwrit- 


| ing and dramatics.” Submitted as 


Exhibit A in the case against college 
education. 


Nathan Recommends 


Ks woornne om OA Language” (Booth) — The 
commendab new play of the late Sp 
season 4 dy on family life 

“There® s — avs “Juliet” (Miller) The Best 
Mar shall combination performing iwdroitly i 
sir ple Be any sing comedy on the ca 
tende MsSsIO! 

“The "Aninal Kingdom” (Empire) — Sex 

medy, well-written and well-acted by a cor 
pany headed by Leslie Howard 

“Of Thee I Sing’? (Music Box)—The best of 
the musical plays A travesty of American 
pe ‘ to tickle everyone 

“Face the Music” (New Amsterdam) — A 

mical r ie that slapsticks a ot of things 
that need it Good entertainment 

— Cat and the Fiddle’ * (Globe) Reduced 
I ow in effect It's worth what they sed 
to has ge for it, so you're now that much 
better off 

“Mourning Becomes Electra’ (Alvin)—Th: 
road troupe is now ae it I haven't taken 

7~_ it its efforts it th play whatever! 

} the actor lil is we rth your attention 
| “The as ough Pr arade’ * (Impe al) Ed Wynn 
the star clown in an elephantless circus 





Nathan Recommends— 
7 . 
With Reservations 
“Counsellor-at-Law” (Plymouth) Elmer 
Rice's uneven but now and then acute re 
flections on a not too scrupulous New York 
gal light 
“Reunion in Vienna” (Beck) The Lunts at 
their humorous best in a moderately droll farce- 
eomedy about the psyche explore 


Notes on Other Exhibits 


“Too True To Be Good” (Guild) —Shaw at 
his very dullest 

“Springtime For Henry”? (Shubert)—Changes 
in the cast haven't done it any good 


“Whistling in the Dark” (Barrymore) — A 
comedy melodrama involving a detective story 
writer with a gang of gunmen, It has some 


entertainment in it 

“Hot-Cha” (Zieg’eld)—A _ disappointment to 
those who have admired the M. Ziegfeld’s per 
formances in the past 

The Warrior’s Husband” (Morosco) — 


Amateurish stuff of the species usually dis- 
played by the lesser college dramatic societies. 






























REMARKABLE NEW 


a desk set for “parking” the pen— 


Given Without Charge 


with every DUOFOLD POCKET PEN 
purchased promptly 


Here |S a Gift 
from YOU to the 
GRADUATE— 
and TO you from Parker 


The Pen-parker is a marvelous invention by 
the makers of the great Parker Duofold Pen. 
Here is a new KIND of pen stand for the purpose 

of parking the pockEeT pen on your desk, so that 
you can use it as a DESK pen also. On your arrival 
at home or office, merely remove pen from pocket, 
snap the pen’s clip into the Pen-parker grip and 
your pen is held upright—in writing position 
until you leave. 

Remember the price of the Pen-parker is $1.50 
and $2.00, but it’s now given WITHOUT CHARGE 
with every Parker Duofold Pen (or Duofold Pen 
and Pencil Set)—purchased promptly. 


New Ink Ends 
Pen Clogging 


Makes a Pena self-cleaner 
hence a quick-starter! 
Parker Quink is a new discovery 
in ink-making. It cleans a pen as 
it writes, due to a secret solvent 
that dissolves all sediment left 
by other inks. Resists evapora- 
tion, so doesn't dry in the pen— 
yet dries on paper 31°; faster 
than old-style inks due to 
stepped-up penetration. Two 
kinds—(1) Permanent, (2) 
Washable, At all 1g 
dealers. 


The whole set comes in a handsome velour-lined 
Gift Box; includes also a “Baby Grand” bottle of 
Parker Quink—the quick-starting, quick-drying ink 
that cleans the pen as it writes—keeps it from 
clogging. 

(nd WHAT a pen—newest streamlined Duofold 

CED model jewel-tite, nen-héeakatle Permanite barrel 
Py a “special order” point, first made for the King 


with or without of Siam. 
attachable taper 





Don’t buy a pen until vou have seen these Duo- 
fold Pen-parker gifts. But see them promptly— 
before dealers’ Pen-parkers have all been taken. ;7, 


i774 





$5 $7 ¥$10 


with new Quick-Starter and “Special Order” points 


Pencils to match, $2.501t0 $5 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Dept: Ji, Janesville, Wis. Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, San Francisco, Dallas; Toronto, Can.; London, Eng. 
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“LUCKIES are my standby” 


CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 
Cash in on Poppa's famous name? 
Not Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.! For 
months he labored as a five-dollar- 
a-day “extra.” Then he crashed in- 
to a part likea brick through a plate- 
glass window. See him in his latest 
FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE, “IT’S 
TOUGH TO BE FAMOUS.” Doug 
has stuck to LUCKIES four years, but 
didn't stick the makers of LUCKIES 
anything for his kind words. 
“You're a brick, Doug.” 


_— 


j ! LT 


“LUCKIES are my standby. I buy them exclusively. I’ve 
tried practicallyall brands but LUCKY STRIKES are kind 
to my throat. And that new improved Onph wrapper 
that opens with a flip of 
oe Seagal is a ten strike.” 


“It’s eonetied” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
And Moisture-Proot Cellopha Cellophane Keeps that at “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 


aT 





QUADRI-COLOR CO., JAMAICA. \.¥ 


